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A RECEIPT FOR 

\ J HAT a beautiful girl!” 
The exclamation was involuntary, and as 

the lovely creature, a woman in the plenitude of her 
early charm, with the clear eyes, the bright bloom, 
the elastic step, and the gracious air of youth and 


BEAUTY. 


health and happiness, passed on the promenade, all 
The tribute of admiration was 
paid alike by wizened age, crabbed care, and smiling 
By right of her beauty the girl was, for the 
moment, a princess Jeauty is in itself a dower, a 
distinction, a divine right to reign. A woman who 
is fair to look upon fulfils, in a way, one of woman's 
chief ends in the world—to adorn, to gratify, to please 
the eye, as the eye is always pleased by harmonious 
and graceful combinations. 

But beauty has mauy types and phases, has dis- 
advantage as well as the opposite. One sees every 
day women who are confessedly adorable, so ex- 
quisitely symmetrical are their outlines, so soft their 
And yet/—something 
One cannot tell what it is, or why there 
is a sense of disappointment, a feeling that the beau- 
ty just The very handsome 

Another, less cor- 
rectly beautiful woman, with irregular features, hair 
and eyes that apparently do not match, a mouth too 
large, a nose tip-tilted, a face defying analysis and in- 
viting criticism, still possesses that matchless quality 
which distinguished Helen of Troy, and Mary Queen 
of Seots, and Marie Antoinette, and Josephine, and 
which has immortalized many a heroine of song 
and story 


eyes follow ed her 


ease 


curves, so rich their coloring. 
is lacking 


misses its coronation. 
woman is sometimes wearisome 


There are thoughtless people who say that beauty 
of soul signifies invariably beauty of body, that the 
spiritual and inteBectual must of necessity shine 
through the corporeal vestiture as a lamp through 
a transparency. 

Granting that a certain dignity and nobility do 
inhere in the personality, and that education re- 
fines the features and informs the countenance with 
expression, the admission must be made that beau- 
tiful souls are not invariably resident in beautiful 
bodies. A very plain face, a rough skin, unsightly 
lineaments, have often been the outward aceompani- 
ments of rarely pure and exquisite beings, whose 
angelhood was compelled to await its wings on the 
other side of this sphere. 

An excellent man was wont to observe that when 
he chose a wife he should look for mental rather 
than graces. ‘Favor is deceitful and 
beauty is vain,” he quoted grandly, ‘‘ but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” His 
sisters, finding him slow to designate the future com- 
panion of his travels through the world, kindly in- 
dicated to him a certain irreproachable Miss Ursula, 
as devoutly good as she was unfortunately angular 
and plain. And very malicious was their satisfac- 
tion when the bachelor brother exclaimed, ‘* Great 
Scott! ‘There is reason in all things! A man wants 
something besides piety in a wife!” 

A receipt for beauty! Who shall compound it? 
It is easy to say that we must have good health, 
good temper, good breeding, happiness. Ruskin 
says, pithily, “* You ean never make a girl lovely 
unless you make her happy.” Tranquillitv-of ife, 
ability to rest, freedom from heavy bens, luxury, 
these help; but, after all, beav*, like glory, is the 
untranslatable word. 


physical 


THE AMiRICAN FINE ARTS SOCIETY. 
F°® weeks the pa- 


pers have discussed 
the architectural fea- 
tures of the new Fine 
Arts Building in West 
Fifty -seventh Street, 
the retrospective exhi- 
bition promised there, 
the significance of the 
union of three notable 
groups of men—the So- 
ciety of American Artists, the Architectural League, and the 
Art Students’ League—in its projection of the idea of this 
building in which each rhould have a home. We, however, 
those of us at least about the Professor’s chair, discussed its 
opening. We all agreed that a more brilliant group of 
people, and a more brilliant exhibition, had seldom been 
seen together in New York, and that the beautiful collec- 
tion of prints loaned by Mr. George Vanderbilt, and filling 
several rooms, were worth in themselves a special opening. 
We talked about the people there that night, and how 
on coming up the few steps that led to the larger exhi- 
bition -reom, every ove involuntarily turned to look at 
Mr. Biashfield’s great white cloud of white-winged angels 
ringing massive Christmas bells in wild peals; how each 
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one then drew closer to those famous tulips by Mr. Geor, 
Hitehcock ; how, recognizing still other favorites on the 
walls, they stopped on their way to reach them to talk to 
men and women known wherever books are read or pictures 
painted; and how at last people gave up altogether and 
enjoyed each other, saying the exhibition would last, and 
such a group of people would not. 

We told Professor Prodgers all about it, for unhappily he 
was not there that night. We told him, too, of that interest- 
ing and beautiful collection of Mrs. Whitman’s work, now 
to be seen at Avery’s—her Bermuda pictures, her portraits, 
her exquisite landscapes. And then we laughed as we re- 
peated to him bits of talk from would-be purchasers who 
had come in: their timidity as to prices not having had, in 
Mrs. Whitman’s case, other New York sales to measure by; 
their appeals to each other, to the gentleman in charge, and 
their consultations, their not being quite sure who this gift- 
ed woman was who had so impressed them. 

Purchasers,” said the Professor, laughing, as he sipped 
his tea, ‘‘ are the same the world over. They want standards 
arbitrarily established first, and then the privilege of making 
their own variations from it afterwards. But they want the 
standards rather than their own judgments and satisfactions. 
What you tell me of these people,” he added, straightening 
himself for a discussion in his chair, and becoming so ob- 
livious of his teacup that Miss Van Auken broke it—*' what 
you tell me only convinces me of what I have frequently 
observed in regard to local reputations—they are lost when 
transported to a great city like this. Work here, well- 
known elsewhere, must win its way by steps almost as diffi- 
cult as at its beginning. This is less true, I take it, of the 
artist, however, than of the actor, the physician, or lawyer.” 

The Professor was not allowed his discussion, for Mrs. 
Fulsom appeared, and taking a chair near him raised her 
glasses to look at Mrs. Winthrop, who was sitting on the 
other side of the room with Brushes. Brushes had ‘‘ar- 
ranged" Mrs. Winthrop as an effect. ‘He does this, quite 
unconsciously I think, with every pretty woman he meets. 
It is always flattery to her. He had put a soft yellow cush- 
ion under one arm, handed her a rose, and pulled a palm a 
little nearer—all very quietly, hardly any one observed it. 
Then he had sat down and let her talk, while he looked at 
her, answering now and then. 

**She begins to look old,” said Mrs. Fulsom, who is not 
always gracious. ‘‘It is not so bad just now, with a veil 
and furs. But next winter! What will she do with her 
dinner dresses? The lights are so near. It’s so ugly when 
you see a woman with a face older than her still pretty 
neck.” 

The Professor, turning, looked for a moment straight at 
Mrs. Fulsom. ‘* We must all recognize it,” he said; ‘* the 
walls of these houses in which we dwell—called bodies for 
couvenience—begin to crack, and the ciimneys to topple, 
long before we are ready to move out of them. Our neigh- 
bors see the ruin before we do; but destruction only comes 
to us when we cling to the rafters after all the supports have 
failed. We are noi the houses we dwell in, rather the lights, 
I take it, that are placed there. For we must all move out 
of them some day, my dear madam; none of us car. stay.” 

* Yes, but, Professor,” said Mrs. Fulsom, who does not al- 
ways like seriousness, *‘ can’t we plaster our walls now and 
then, and plant a vine or two to cover the ravages of time? 
The world is less afflicted then by ugliness.” 

The Professor rose to meet Mrs. Van Twiller at that mo- 
ment, and escaped reply. He bowed, however, to Mrs. 
Fulsom, 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
EPITAPHS ON WEALTH. 


jb death of every man of vast wealth only emphasizes 

the fact that wealth is not, after all, that for which men 
chiefly care, at least in America. The few days of curiosity 
as to the details of the rich man’s life pass quickly by; these 
details are all very much alike, and show him on his path 
from an obscure and friendless boyhood to a maturity far 
more prominent and often equally friendless. Sometimes 
even the prominence is no greater before the general public, 
and a man dies in the very next street whose name you first 
know in the newspapers, coupled with the statement that he 
was almost the richest man in the town. There is nothing 
so local, so limited, as the reputation of great wealth; for in- 
stance, how few persons in any audience could guess cor- 
rectly at the names of the three richest men in the nearest 
city! Unless the millionaire links bis name with some great 
benefaction, some great folly, or some great crime, it is hardly 
known among the people at large a dozen miles from bis own 
door, while it is,of course, known to the members of his own 
trade, just as farmers and blacksmiths have celebrities of their 
own,of whom the world in general takes no cognizance. But 
the statesman, the-decturer, the preacher, the actor, the author, 
may have the nation as their audience; they have unknown 
fricods in every hamlet; there is endless curiosity as to their 
ways and works; they are near to the nation’s heart. Com- 
pare the columns of reminiscence or criticism that still fill 
the journals in regard to Lowell, to Whittier, to Curtis, with 
the speedy subsidence of interest that will follow the death 
of Mr. Gould. Look at the enthusiasm with which some 
great artist is received on Janding upon our shores, while a 
dozen foreign capitalists, each with the finances of some 
European state buttoned up in his pocket, may go up to 
their hotels in as much obseurity as if each were an ex- 
President of the United States. This is the Nemesis of wealth, 
the limitation of its power. 

As a matter of fact,the chief impression produced by 
great wealth, even in America, is simply curiosity, not admi- 
ration, hardly even envy. There are many things that peo- 
ple really calee more than wealth at any time—perhaps val- 
ving wealth only as a means for those things. In youth 
people prize amusement, pleasure, love; and wealth is thrown 
away recklessly for the sake of such ends. After the ma- 
turer tastes are developed, people have no objection to wealth 
for the sake of other aims which it may promote, but it is not 
a substitute for those aims. The artist loves art; the man 
of science loves science; the student loves study; the invent- 
or loves invention; the domestic man loves home. Even 
the man of action loves action mainly as a thing attractive 
in itself. He would readily accept wealth as a means of 
achieving his other purposes, but he would not sell those 
purposes for wealth. proof of this is that he does not; 
indeed, he often impoverishes himself for his own pursuits. 
‘* Beyond a very moderate amount,” wrote Coleridge, *‘I re- 
gard money as a real evil.” The man of other pursuits 
knows that one cannot possibly be very rich and carry on 
those other pursuits also, so engrossing is the mere care of 

roperty, and so difficult and absorbing is the wise use of it. 
Many a promising artist or author has been simply ruined 
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for the for which he was created by becoming 
heir to a large estate; not that it demozalized him otherwise, 
but it ren him — for his eee — Volumes have 
been written on suppression of genius through poverty, 
but very little has yet ae said on the wrecking pa posat 
through wealth. 

And when it comes to the merely moral side, while the 
church, like the state, constantly bows before wealth, while 
a man may often, as the Scripture says, ‘‘devour widows’ 
houses”—so long as he says grace after the meal-—yet the 
mass of men, and especially of women, remain honest, and 
wish their children to be honest, and are able to discriminate 
between one rich man and another. It is not so difficult to 
be rich—if we may judge by the frequency with which that 
phenomenon is produced among us—but the multitude of 
people are still sane. They are sometimes dazzled, but, in 
Abraham Lincoln’s homely phrase, you cannot fool all the 
people all the time. They see that love and home are still 
the best things attainable on earth; that the mere pleasure 
of drawing larger checks does not necessarily make one 
happier; that wealth does not give popularity; that it gives 
no added sweetness to food or brightness to the sunrise; that 
a man who filches from his neighbor is no less mean because 
his scale is colossal. Even the noblest use of wealth brings 
endless fatigue and weariness to the flesh; it does not buy 
health, or home, or peace of mind, or 

“A. U 4 should accompany old age, 
As ho.or, service, reverence, troops of friends.” 


How much mor y is it worth to keep relays of clerks be- 
tween you and any casual visitor, for protection against 
dynamite? Old Samuel J, May, the abolitionist, thought 
that the position of the slave-holder was not, as sometimes 
alleged, harder than that of the slave; the slave, he said, 
could run away, and why not the slave-holder? Who knows 
but that tramp whom you met yesterday with an expression _ 
of surprising cheerfulness on his face may have been a mill- 
ionaire in disguise, successfully escaping from = wealth? 

. W. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS OF JEWELRY. 


EWELS are so little worn, except with full-dress toilettes, 
that the return of the season of gifts makes little change 
in the display of jewellers’ cases. ‘The ornaments worn on 
elaborate occasions are a jewelled tiara, or a comb, a neck- 
lace, and corsage pieces, of diamonds set in platinum, with 
usually some rich colored stone in the centre—a brown dia- 
mond, a large opal, a sapphire, or a great emerald. Most 
of these costly ornaments can be separated, and when taken 
apart may be used in several ways. Bracelets are little 
needed, as long gloves conceal them; but when worn at 
home with elbow sleeves they are very slender bands of pla- 
tinum studded with diamonds, to which colored stones may 
be added. Ear-rings are scarcely seen at the jewellers, but 
when found are usually screws of a colored stone framed in 
diamonds. In lieu of diamond or pearl necklaces there are 
youthful-looking slender chains of finest gold, with a pen- 
dent ornament of pear-shaped pearls or emeralds, or else of 
rubies in heart shape or mounted as a flower below a round 
cluster of the same stone framed in diamonds. Finger-rings 
are positively a fad with lovers of jewels, yet there are no 
novelties among the designs, the preference still being for 
the long marquise medallion, the round cluster ring, and 
for the hoop of jewels going half round the finger. 

Useful ornaments for general wear in the daytime are 
stick-pins, in sword and dagger shape, for lace-pins, for the 
scarf, for hair-pins, and hat-pins. Many of these are jewelled 
in the hilt, but less costly ones are of plein gold. In brooches 
there is a faney for green garnets or olivines mounted as a 
lizard, a parrot, a grasshopper, a frog, or a beetle, or almost 
anything that the olive-green of the stones suggests. Pearis— 
pink, gray, or black, as well as in their familiar color—tur- 

uoises from New Mexico or from Persia, or else a glowing 
fexican opal will form the centre of brooches of small dia 
monds in open lacelike design, while in other brooches sev- 
eral smaller stones are mounted in gold in Indian styles. 
The Lohengrin swan of gold, with a pearl in its beak or 
upon its back, forms a graceful brooch as it swings from a 


* bar of gold, or else it makes the entire brooch, with a pin at 


the back. Gold buckles of open design with a clasp at- 
tached are liked for the white belts of Empire gowns, and 
for black belts as well. A chain of finely woven gold with 
pearls or diamonds at intervals is used for lorgnettes of gold 
or shell, and comes in thirty to sixty inch lengths. The 
chételaine brooch fastened high on the chest or at the waist 
line is still preferred for watches. 

For men who do not care for jewels are seals to hang 
from fobs. They are of sard, of topaz, amethyst, carnelian, or 
blood-stone marked with an initial or an intricate mono- 
gram. Charms for men’s chains are intaglio cut, a beautiful 
carnelian showing a Venus, another a Mercury head, and a 
third Juno. A stone locket for one of musical tastes has 
Mozart's head, and another Beethoven’s head cut upon it. 
A lovely Mercury with winged feet is only $16 50, and an 
Adonis cut in sard is $12 30. The fob and seal cost from 
$22 to $90, according to the value of the seal. Very plain 
fobs of narrow moiré ribbon are leather-mounted, either in 
white leather or black, with a silver or gold fleur-de-lis or a 
buckle in the centre, the whole costing from $8 to $25. 


POCKET- BOOKS. 

As few dresses have pockets this season, pocket-books are 
made large enough to hold a handkerchief, as well as a few 
ecards and money. The leathers most used are seal-skin, 
lizard of quaint potas, bord kangaroo, and pig-skin. Be- 
side these are morocco books of all tints from cream and 
pearl white, gray and tan to match the gown, Russian blue, 
dark blue, and very brilliant red. Gold mountings are de- 
sired here, as indeed gold is inclined to supersede silver in 
all decorations this winter. Card-cases come to match the 
porte-monnaie, yet it is a great convenience to have both in 
one. Enamels in floral designs are seen on very costly 
pocket-books, but the preference with women of taste is for 
those simply bound with gold or silver, and decorated very 
slightly with fleurs-de-lis, lizards, or a monogram. Men's 
card-cases are extremely sma!l, as are their cards, or else 
they are a trifle larger to hold some money, yet are small 
enough to go in the waistcoat pocket. They are made of 
all the leathers used for ladies’ cases, with a preference for 
the durable seal-skin and pig-skin. Larger cases are made 
to hold letters and memoranda, and exccllent bill - books 
spread the bills at length, then fold compactly, and are se- 
curely clasped. Coin pouches much liked by men are of 
strong leather folded over at the bot with a tongue or but- 
ton fastening. and cost $1 75 upward. Still heavier pouches 

















are of chamois with nickel mounting. Memorandum-books 
with silver mounting at the corners are $4 to $32. 


OF SILK AND LINEN. 

Many pretty things in the fancy stores are made of colored 
linen, thinly woven and of light elicate shades—pink, gray, 
blue, or green—decorated with slight painting of flowers or 
borders of gilt. Thus a case for holding four bottles of 

rfume or of medicine in one’s travelling-bag is of colored 

inen, the bottles securely strapped, with ets for pow- 

ders and court-plaster, and all compactly folded, yet costing 
but $2 50. Cravat-cases, long and slender, with mouchoir- 
cases to match, are made of these linens; also photograph- 
cases, covers for shaving- papers folded to open as a surprise, 
and catch-alls of various sizes. 

Some of the prettiest work-bags are of light silk stamped 
with a flower design and gathered to a long oval founda- 
tion; these are $4 each, while others are a huge round puff 
of India silk for $3. Admirable standing-bags for photo- 
graphs have stiff sides of decorated linen with expanding 
ends of silk; these are large enough: to hold imperial photo- 
graphs, and cost $2 50. Folios of light satin eg! deco- 
rated have pockets for stationery and pages of blotting- 

per, and cost $2 50. Pretty covers for a thick pad marked 
Notes and Queries, of colored linen with a net decoration, 
are sold for $1. Kid covers for a whisk-broom are $i 75. 
Twine balls are dressed up as Japanese dolls in Japanese 
crépe, both as men and women dolls, and cost $1 25. Ad- 
dress-books with parchment covers fastened by a pansy or 
an orchid are only 50 cents. A shaving-glass with kid 
cover and Japanese papers inside is suspended by ribbons, 
and costs $3 50. Another shaving - glass, of three leaves, 
stands erect, has a nice bevelled glass, yet costs only $2. 
A box holding stationery has a white liven cover decorated 
with the Dresden rose; it holds two packs of envelopes 
with paper to match for $1 50. Lovely pads for a writing- 
table have a kid cover and fold to the middle, with pockets 
for stationery, and cost but $5. 

Vases for a few violets, pin trays, and tea-and-toast trays 
are among the graceful things of Limoges ware made b 
the Havilands, and sold for $1 to $3. he colors are soft 
pink, pale blue, and very dark blue bordered with gold in a 
fanciful pattern. The tea-and-toast trays hold a single cup 
securely, and are decorated with chrysanthemums, or with 
pink or blue blossoms on a cream ground. Pretty sets for 
my lady’s dressing-table are made in this ware for $4 up- 
ward. They consist of a tray holding four pieces—a box 
with cover for powder, another for hair-pins, a third for 
cosmetic for the nails, and a tray for scarf-pins, or for pins 
of any kind now that pin-cushions are so little used. 


TOYS. 


There are novelties in store this Christmas for the dear 
girls who love dolls. First is the breathing doll lying on a 
cushion, her chest moving as if with the breath of life, while 
she calls for mamma and papa. Next is the walking doll, 
to be held under the arms as it takes the first steps of a child 
learning to walk, and cries out at the same time. Bisque 
dolls with sweet baby faces are the favorite of all, and this 
season are arrayed in a long-flowing robe of pink India silk, 
with a yoke of lace, and a cap to match. Other baby dolls 
wear long white nainsook slips, copied literally from those 
of real babies, and these, with each under-garment, can be 
taken off and sent to the laundry. For girls with large 
bump of destructiveness are unbreakable dolls, that may 
be thrown violently on the floor or across the room without 
being injured in the least; with smiling face and blond 
wig, these cost, undressed, from 55 cents to $1 35. Dear 
little dolls for dolls’ houses are dressed in light China silks, 
pink, blue, or yellow, with a granny bonnet to-match, or 
else in thin white mull or chiffon over pink or bine silk, 
with a white poke-bonnet; they cost from $1 50 to $2 50. 
Sailor-boy dolls, Esquimaux robed in white fur, and other 
dolis dressed in the costumes of all nations, represent a 
fancy ball, from which each child may take her choice. 
Dolls’ trousseaux in trunks, and simpler outfits in baskets, 
will delight any smal! girl's beart. Doll-houses come of 
great size, two or three stories high, with doors that open, 
stairways connecting the different floors, lace curtains, fur- 
nishing appropriate for the different rooms, and electric 
hells—so called. Dozens of small dolls are chosen for the 
house as hostess and guests, dressed in pretty gowns, such 
as French children wear. 

For girls of domestic tastes is a clothes’-horse with an 
ironing-board, an iron and stand, and four or five well-ironed 
garments hung above for an omer All this is to be had 
for $3 or $4. Fur capes and muffs are among the articles 
newly added to dollies’ wardrobes. A swinging chair of 
willow is also new for dolls, and hammocks of various sizes 
are shown in bright colors for dolls to recline in. Brass 
bedsteads are perfected this year, and others are of willow, 
of oak, or of white and gold enamelled wood. 


' BOYS’ TOYS. 


For the boys is a new American toy representing an ele- 
vated railroad track of circular shape, with a locomotive and 
cars rushing around it furiously when well wound up. The 
trolley car on a good road is also represented. Toboggan- 
ing toys of various kinds are capital fun. An admirable 
buckboard, large enough to carry the child down-hill alone, 
can be stopped by a new brake worked with his foot. A 
new Russian sleigh with high fanciful runners well braced 
has gay brushes. of red or blue plumes, and a row of bells 
across the dash-board; with bright-colored plush seat this 
costs $8 50, and may either be pushed or drawn over the 
snow. Swinging horses with natural galloping movement 
are the favorite hobby-horses, and cost from $6 to $30. A 
hobby-horse that cannot be turned over commends itself to 
mothers and nurses; it has a natural skin cover, is gayly ca- 
parisoned, and mounted on a platform; the price is from $7 50 
to $15. The globe rubber ball, with the earth outlined upon 
it, costs from 25 cents to 65 cents. Bright red felt balls for 
little fellows are 39 cents. A great favorite with the boys 
is the mechanical fire-engine house with closed doors that 
open automatically when a signal is given, and the horses 
rush out, bringing the engine and hose-carriage; these are 

50. Other indestructible iron toys are a hook-and-ladder 
truck for $2, 2 steambout on wheels for $1 75, a hansom with 
driver for $1, and a surrey with coachman for the same price. 

Skin-covered animals now all bave a voice of natural 
sound, or else they are mounted on a platform to be drawn 
around by a child. Music-boxes for the nursery are small 
enough for a baby to turn the crank, and cost but 75 cents 
to $1 when playing only one tune. Larger boxes that 4 
two to four airs when properly wourd are $1 50 to ‘ 
Woolly lambs and dogs with snowy w, ite are dressed 
with gay ribbons and bells to please the «mallest cherub boy. 
Leather-covered cows ‘‘moo” and mov. the head in most 
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natural fashion, and a whole flock of sheep is sold in a box. 
A regimental band in gay uniform makes music vigorously, 
and appears to march when drawn along on a platform. A 
coach and four, a tandem, a lady's victoria of the newest 
style, a doctor's well-loaded express wagons, and 
the humblest milk-carts are all copied in miniature for the 
“ie Easel Grngh os expen on tla 
game explains in an entertain 
way the manner of voting for the President, and costs but 
98 cents. Stone building blocks are fascinating and in- 
structive toys, and to these are added amusing and interest- 
ing puzzles—the Tormentor, Pythagoras, the Circular, and 
Cross puzzles, each accompanied by necessary instructions. 
Thanks for information are due Messrs. Trrrany & Co. ; 
Tueopore B. Starr; B. Attman & Co.; Ennicnu Bro- 
re ArrKEN, Son, & Co.; F. A. O. Scuwarz; and Best 
so. 


PERSONAT.. 


Tue admirers of Thomas Hardy,who regretted to hear of 
his late serious illness, will be ofan to know that he is surely 
convalescent. For a few days his recovery was not ex- 
pected, and although he is mending rapidly, the amount of 
work he accomplishes this winter will robably be limited. 

—The manuscript of Poe’s ‘*Tale of the ged Moun- 
tains” has been sold at auction by Bangs & Co. for $295. 
The story contains about 3000 words, and the manuscript, 
though written over six p, _— ago, is in perfect condition. 
Neither paper nor ink of the twenty-five pages of note-paper 
is faded or defaced. ’ 

—One hundred and thirteen institutions now furnish 
students to the Harvard Annex against seventy-one of last 
year. The total number of students is 241. 

—The author of the famous ‘* Deland trick,” by which 
Harvard twice gained so finely on her opponents at the recent 
Harvard-Yale football fame, is the husband of Margaret 
Deland, author of John Ward, Preacher. He does not play 
football himself, but is a student of the science of the game, 
and although not a Harvard graduate, has given the Cam- 
— men — valuable points. 

—Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott’s especial object in her recent 
trip to London is said to have been the study of the Salva- 
tion Army. She is to write of this in a paper to be read 
before drawing-room aydiences. 

—The design submitted by Mr. W. G. Stevenson, of Edin- 
burgh, has been accepted by the committee of Scotsmen in 
Chicago who are in charge of a movement to erect a statue 
of Robert Burns in Lincoln Park or some other public resort. 
The figure will be ten feet high, and of bronze. 

—Three hundred thousand dollars in legacies for the 
erection and equipment of five working-men’s clubs and 
reading-rooms has been left by the late Thomas Nelson, the 
Edinburgh publisher, whose estate amounted to about a mill- 
ion pounds sterling. He also bequeathed money to the Free 
Church of Scotland and the Edinburgh Infirmary. 

—It may not be generally known that Queen Victoria once 
had poetic aspirations, and carried them so far as to write a 
book of verses. She sent this to a publisher under a nom de 
plume, and had the pleasure, well known to some humbler 
folk, of having it promptly *‘ returned with thanks.” 

—A new branch of the King’s Daughters is a funeral 
subscription society, lately organized in New York for the 
purpose of aiding the poor to bury their dead respectably 
and cheaply. 

—To her histrionic talents Madame Modjeska adds the 
ability to speak half a dozen languages, and is an eager 
reader of the best literature of them all. She also possesses 
the rare accomplishment of playing Chopin’s music well. 

—Mrs. V. Dillon, of Newburg, conducts successfully a 
large truck business. Years agoshe began it with one small 
express wagon, « horse, and a hired man. In course of time 
she bought more horses and wagons, built large stables, and 
finally contracted for the city trucking. In her girlhood she 
was a compositor in New York, and took her present busi- 
ness after her marriage gnd removal to Newburg as an outlet 
for her superfluous energy. 

—Miss May Jackson, of New London, Connecticut, bas 
learned as much Greek in one year’s hard study at Smith 
College as most students accomplish there in three years. If 
women were admitied to Yale, her knowledge of Greek 
would have made her a student there. 

—Mrs. Isa CarringtomCabell, the author of Seen from the 
Saddle, is a charming woman, whose Virginian birth and 
training is easily apparent to those who meet her even 
casually. She is well known in New York city, where she 
was for some time engaged in literary work. She is now 
attached to the staff of the Hartford Courant, and is a de- 
lightful addition to the society of that city. 

—Mrs, Field's Literary Club held its annual reception one 
evening last week at the residence of Mrs. Sidney Lowell, 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. The club and its guests had 
the rare pleasure of hearing Mr. F. Marion Crawford read 
selections from his works, Mr. Crawford appearing as a 
reader for the first time on this occasion. Among the guests 
were Mary E. Wilkins, Kate Upson Clarke, John Burroughs, 
F.. Hopkinson Smith, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Terhune, Miss Lillie 
Hamilton French, and many people of note in the world of 
arts and letters. 

—The Czar’s domestic life contradicts the popular idea of 
his character. He is devoted to his wife, and spends most 
of his evenings with his family, frequently reading aloud 
while the Czarina embroiders. 

—It isa curious fact that the father of Alexander Grahame 
Bell once devised an alphabet of “ visible speech” to repre- 
sent all the sounds of which the human voice is capable, 
and that his son, from teaching deaf-mutes, should have en- 
larged the possibilities of sound almost to infinity. 

—American women can hardly brag of their clubs when 
they learn that in the ‘‘ effete monarchy ” of Bobemia there 
are one hundred and sixty societies and clubs having for 
their object the advance of the cause of women. 

—The original manuscript of Thackeray's ‘‘ Roundabout 
Papers” has been given to the library of Harvard University 
by Leslie Stephen, the English man of letters. 

—Mrs. Von Kapiff, the president of the Colonial Dames of 
Maryland, gave a beautiful reception in their honor at her 
home in Baltimore on Friday, the 9th of December. The 
Executive Board assisted Mrs. Von Kapff in receiving the 

uests, and wore the colonial gowns, afd powdered their 

ir. Young girls, the daughters or sisters of the committee, 
ured out tea and served in the dining-room. Over eight 
undred invitations were sent out, and many were present 
from Washington, Philadelphia, Delaware, and other places, 
who are representatives or interested in branches of the Co- 
lonial Dames of America. Friends of Mrs. Von Kapff, too, 
who are not in this organization, were also present. The 
old family mansion was beautifully dressed with flowers and 
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plants, and all during the afternoon music on the mandolin 
was rendered by Spanish students. Mrs. William Reed is 
vice president of the society, and the ma rs are Mrs. 
Ridgely, of Hampton, Mrs. James W. Wilson, Winfield 
Taylor, Mrs. Sinclair Bell, Mrs. Richard Bayard, Mrs. Eugene 
Blackford, Mrs. Joseph King, Mrs. Edward Shippen, Mire. 
William B, Wilson, Mrs. Alexander Gordon, Mrs, Horatio L. 
Whitridge, and others. Mrs. Von Kapff’s home was particu- 
larly suited for such an entertainment, as it is one of the 
old Baltimore houses, and has been in the family for four, 
generations. The furniture, silver, china, and glass date 
back to colonial days. The house is built in this style, and 
has a maguificent square hall with large rooms opening on 
it. Many of the mantels were brought from the old Smith 
mansion on Calvert Street, which was once the fashionable 
quarter of Baltimore. Mrs. Von Kapff is the granddaughter 
of Robert Smith, who was Secretary of the Navy under 
Jefferson, and afterwards Secretary of State under Madison. 
ae great-uncle was General Samuel Smith of Revolutiouary 
ame. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. Wikins, Author 
of “* A New England Nun, and Other Stories,”’ etc, Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. — Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 
Children. By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “‘ A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 

HARPER’S YGUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892. Volume XIII. 
With 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 4to, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES FORD RHODES. Vol. I|., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of theArmies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. : 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by MARY HERMS. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, and Fac- 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
Author of “ Boys of ’76,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. The 
Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official 
Sources and Approved by the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
By JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three Full-page En- 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. Conan DoyLe, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


PRUE AND |. By GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIs. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (in 
a Box.) Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full 
Vellum, $15 00. (/n a Box.) 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (dn a Box.) Edition de luxe (limited 
to 250 ccpies), Full Vellum, $15 00. (Jn a Box.) 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JoHN 
Fiavet Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of “Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. By WILLIAM C. PRIME, 
LL.D., Author of “‘! Go a-Fishing,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent (o any address om receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 

























FANCY.WORK AND HOUSE 
DECURATIUN. 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD 


N unprofessional hand seldom makes a total 
A failure in embroidery, but efforts in the line 
of pictorial art partake of the absurd when exe 
cuted by untaught fingers For that reason one 
f i degree of delicacy in recommending deco 
ration with the brush, fearing that the brave and 
g t will rashly attempt work that is beyond 
the m™m ' 1 revi ‘ he 
da t the iinted 
b and panels 
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W AIst -{See Fig. 2. ] 

For pattern and description see No. X1. on 
pattern- sheet Supplement. 


while & poor picture is an eyesore 
and a constant irritant to the 
nerves 

(ne of the most stupendous ef. 
forts of home-made art is furniture 
coverings of tapestry, painted in 
Louis XVI. medallions. The de 
sign is enclosed in an imitation of 
a gold frame. Beyond the frame 
t surface is covered with scatter 
ed roses, which are painted to re 
semble cross-stitch embroidery ; 
but only the flowers are painted 
in this way; the figures are done 
as if upon canvas, with, of course, 
the difference given by be nature 
of the paints used, those for use 
upon tapestry being especially pre 


pared for the purpose 

A less tremendous undertaking 
is & sofa pillow or a screen panel 
A Watteau design may be imitated 
upon either with good effect A 


singular but not unpleasing effect 
is given to Dolly Varden chintz by 
stretching over it, after it is mount- 
ed im @ screen, a cover of cheap 
white or cream silk net. The nét 
is stretched tightiy, and then 
moistened very lightly. The starch 
or glue in the lace will melt a little, 


and make the net seem like a part 
of the fabric below it 
A screen of the threefold variety 


is covered with cheese-cloth on one 
side I'he pre sac leaves of maple, 
sumach, and fronds of fern are 


arranged gracefully upon the mus 
lin. and held down by occasional 
touches of colorless varnish. Each 


pu lw decoraied with a single 
variety in the screen I am describ 
ing, and the grouping is very artis 
1 (nother covering of cheese- 

oth is.put upon the right side of 
the frame nd when the screen 
stands beforé fire or window light, 
the leafy transparency js very pret- 
ty As a memento of autumn 
veods, such a screen would be a 
pleasing gift to an invalid friend, 
whose failing strength might inter 
fere with her own country rambles 

A lovely souvenir of the woods 
is a lamp shade which a charming 
girl has been making during her 
camping out. The frame, which 


is many-ribbed, and of the size for 
a tall piano lamp, is covered with 
closely drawn vellow cheese-cloth Fig 1 
At the top is a full, standing, dou 
ble ruffle, stiffened with fine wire 
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Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy From 6 To 8 Fig. 2.—Frock ror Giri From 6 TO 
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CLoTu AND VELVET Gown 
[See Fig. 3.) to 16 YEARS OLD. 
For description see patiern-sheet Supplement 
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and on the lower edge of the shade is a flounce of 
the cheese-cloth, cut lengthwise so that the sel- 
vage takes the ofahem. To this edge is 
added a beautiful fringe, made by tying on at 
short intervals the little spruce cones which are 
about the size of an acorn. Short lengths of yel- 
low baby-ribbon were tied around a cone, then 
one end was drawn through the cheese-cloth, and 
both ends tied in a bow with ends. The length 
of the ribbon strands between the cloth and the 
cone is a little less than two inches. The loo 
and ends of the little bows, which give a flu 
look to the fringe, are about two inches long. A 

group of half a Suiee 
much larger cones, ar- 
ranged something like a 
bunch of grapes, is 
caught upon one side of 
the shade with loops of 
yellow ribbon two inches 
wide. 

Even if the day of moss 
and acorns as factors in 
home decoration has 
gone by, the city - bred 
mountaineers have prob- 
ably brought back forest 
treasures to help them 
out in Christmas prepara- 
tions. Birch bark has 
many possibilities of use, 
and if the dainty gifts 


Back or EVENTNG into which it is formed 
Dress, Fre. 1, are presented to people 
Pace 1025. whose outing was spent 


Fig. 2.—Backx or Hovse Warst, 
"1G. 


by the sea side, they will seem rare 
and charming, just as the spoil col- 
lected on the shore will charm and 
interest the summer seekers of rest 
on the heights. People who are ex 
pert can split the bark into sheets 
as thin as silk. As there is but lit- 
Ue strength to a single layer, it is 
best to cut a piece of thin strong 
paper into the shape of the frame, 
box, or whatever article is to be 
formed, and paste it upon the back 
of the bark sheets. When a ribbon 
is to cross, or the ornamentation is 
in any way to cover some portion, 
it will answer, if it is required, to 
piece the bark neatly by bringing 
the two edges together, without 
lapping them, upon the paste-cov- 
ered backing of paper. Picture- 
frames, photograph portfolios, blot- 
ter covers, napkin-rings, bureau 
trays, handkerchief and necktie 
cases, and fancy boxes of all kinds 
can all be made of this artistic ma- 
terial. Embroidering on the very 
soft inner layers of the bark is not 
at all difficult, and for some things 
is the prettier decoration, but paint- 
ing with a single color, in a light 
sketchy way, is the most ordinary 
style of ornamentation. Oil paint 
is best, and gum, or the preparation 
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SKATING CosTUME 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


sold for use in painting upon silk, 
should be mixed with the color to 
keep it from running beyond the 
outline, as the bark does not absorb 
like wood or canvas. Burnt sienna 
is an excellent color to use, and 
ivory-black makes some designs 
look almost like etchings. For em 
bellishing the covers of a bark 
portfolio for cabinet-sized photo 
graphs, a photograph taken from its 
mounting can be cut into oval shape 
and pasted on. All around the oval 
can be drawn, with paint or fluid 
gilding, a narrow geometrical pat- 
tern. Monograms or large initials 
yainted on within a circle of vine 
leaves, merely outlined with black 
or brown, make pretty centres for 
portfolios or book covers. The col- 
or needed for contrast can be given 
by edging or binding of red, green, 
or blae cord or ribbon. Velvet 
corners imitating the bindings of 
books add to the beauty of covers 
and photograph-frames of birch. 
In making small articles like nap 
kin-rings and little at teem 
too small to be stiffened with paste- 
board linings like large boxes, the 
bark may be left thicker—perhaps 
only an outer layer need be peeled 
off—and the edges may be finished 
by button-holing them with colored 
silk. 

A very easy method of decorating 
a denim portiére is with a powder- 
ing of butterflies of varying size and 
character. The bodies are cut from 
firm brown linen, padded with a 
little cotton, and then wound with 
black embroidery silk. The yellow 
bands are imitated by tying yellow 
silk around the body at proper inter- 
vals. After sewing the body down 
upon the denim, some long spiky 
stitches are taken with silk to coun- 
terfeit antenna. The wings are 


cut from velvet, satin, or gauze, ac- 
cording to the species represented, 
and basted upon the cloth. Button 
holing in far-apart stitches finishes 
the edge of the wings,and fastens 
them to the material. Before they 
are placed, such spots and markings 
as are needed for their ornamenta- 
tion can be put on with embroidery 
stitches, or touches with paint and 
gilding can be added. Another 
mode of decorating with butterflies 
requires the wings to be lined by 
pasting them upon stiff bonnet lace. 
They are then attached to the body, 
and left free at all other points. By 
gently raising and bending the 
wings after they are secured, the 
butterfly will appear to be just 
alighting or poising for a flight. A 
butterfly perched in this way upon 
a lamp shade, or on a fancy box, or 
upon any decorative thing which is 
not liable to be handled much, is a 
very piquant addition. 

A similar method of making wild 
roses or dogwood blossoms is par- 
ticularly pleasing. The stems and 
leaves belonging are done in the or- 
dinary way, with solid embroidery 
stitches in green silk, The flower 
petals are cut from pink or white 
velvet, backed, before cutting out, 
with coarse net or tarlatan. In the 
specimens I have seen of wild-rose 
decoration, Nature seems to have 
been excelled in the number of pet- 
als, four or five large ones being 
couched down flatly, and as many 
more above them slightly raised, as 
the butterflies’ wings are. A cen- 
tre made by working French knots 
with yellow silk holds the base of 
the raised petals to the material. 
An occasional stray petal below a 
flower, as if falling from it, gives a 
natural and pretty effect. 

There is yet no decline in thie fancy 
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for Russian embroidery. When very tne, it 
is used upon handkerchiefs and jabots. But 
usually it is worked more coarsely in bold 
large patterns and appropriated to house 
decoration, the very coarsest being used for 
hangings. One striking peculiarity of Rus- 
sian work is the strange mingling of reds 
which are not usually supposed to combine 
well. They could not be introduced with 
good taste into ordinary fancy-work, but in 
the Russian the effect cannot be challenged. 
It will be discovered by examining the gen- 
uine imported Russian embroidery that the 
scarlet is generally overrun in some way 
with gold or green, and the duller purplish 
red is generally put near blue, black, or 
greenish cream-color; perbaps this arrange- 
ment helps to blend the shades of red. Some 
curtains of so-called Russian work, which 
have been made in this country from foreign 
designs, are made of a material which re- 
sembles outing cloth. Its wide lengthwise 
stripes are alternately cream and red. The 
cream stripes have been covered by an in- 
tricate design, worked in coarse cross stitch 
with red, black, and green. The red stripes 
are crossed back and forth with fancy tape 
in a way to give the effect of heavy braid- 
lace inserting. Five stripes on the front 
edge of each pair of curtains were thus 
orpvamented, making a wide border, which 
seemed almost too handsome for the rest of 
the curtain. Perhaps a more pleasing effect 
would be gained by using the elaborated 
border to apply to a plain material, such as 
Roman or art sheeting. 

By using the gray- tinted, half-bleached 
damask that is sold for kitchen dining cloths, 
very pretty stand covers and sofa pillows can 
be made. A set pattern of damask should 
be chosen, and the tracery worked over in 
rope stitch, or some variety of chain stitch. 
If there are flowers and leaves entwined with 
the pattern, they may be worked in simple 
outline stitch. The result is better if shades 
of a single color are used instead of several 
colors. Crewels and silks can both be used 
to good advantage. In the very common 
pattern that is divided into large diamonds, 
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all that part may be worked with dark green 
crewel. The vine and flowers which go in 
and out of the diamond lattice may be done 
with silks in many shades of green. A wool 
and silk tassel, which combines the shades 
used in working the pattern, can be added 
to each corner of a cloth of the proper size 
for a stand or side table, and po other finish, 
except a plain hem, will be needed. 

A person who has a multiplicity of Christ- 
mas gifts to prepare will find a set of wash- 
cloths not only an eminently practical gift, 
but one that will be acceptab'e for its use- 
ful character. A great improvement on the 
knitted ones, which are not liked by every 
one, are some which consist of a square of 
white Turkish-bath towelling, hemmed all 
around, and furnished with an edge made by 
crocheting a row of single.crochet into the 
hem, and then adding two rows all around 
of treble crochet and a surmounting shell or 
scallop. Or a knitted edge, made like the 
other of white crochet cotton, may be sewed 
upon the hem. A simple pattern should be 
selected, as deep scallops and points give a 
ragged look. The pattern commonly known 
as fagot lace, which has no perceptible scal- 
lop, is one of the best edgings for the pur- 
pose. 


Complete in all its Parts. 


T an Australian exhibition a dwelling- 
house furnished was shown, complete 
in allits parts, and everything made of paper, 
even to walls, roof, ceilings, floorings, joists, 
and stairways; not an inch of any other ma- 
terial was used. Floors were covered with 
paper carpets, paper napery furnished bed, 
table, and toilet articles; a cooking stove in 
operation—all of paper; and at a banquet 
given by the ingenious inventor all the 
*‘china,” so to speak, ditto the cloths, nap- 
kins, knives, and forks, were of the one ma- 
terial, If food of rag pulp couid have been 
made attractive and healthful, no doubt am- 
ple supplies would have been offered to the 
guests. Alas! when it came to meat and drink 
there was loud call for the caterer’s skill. 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 
A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
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Part Third. 
A YOUNG MAN OF FIPTY-NINE. 


Cuarrer XXXI 
THE MAGNANIMOUS THING 


ie was in the full sunshine of the next morning that the 
mock-married couple walked towards the inn. Avice 
looked up fearfully at her husband from time to time. She 
could not understand her lord and master in any other char 
acter than that of lording and mastering her. Her father's 
bearing towards her mother had been only too often of that 
quality 

When they were reaching the inn door the surgeon ap- 
peared on the threshold, coming out. Pearston said to his 
wife: ‘‘ Henri Leverre is to be spoken of as a friend of ours, 
mind. Nobody will suspect your former relations.” 

On inquiry the doctor informed them that his patient was 


restless. The hemorrhage was from the stomach—the di 
rect result of seasickness on predisposing conditions. He 
vould have to be taken care of, and with such care there 
was no reason why the malady should recur. He could 


bear removal, and ought to be removed to a quieter piace. 

lhe young man was sitting up in bed gazing dreamily 
through the window at the stretch of quarries and cranes it 
commanded. At sight of Avice behind Pearston he blushed 
painfully. Avice blushed with equal distress; and her hus- 
band went and looked out of the window 

When he turned his head the sorely tried pair had recov- 
cred some apparent equanimity. She had, in fact, whispered 
to her lover: ‘* My husband knows everything. I told him 

I felt bound to do so! He trusts us, assuming that we 
have no other intention but to part forever; and we must 
uct up to his expectations.’ 

The conversation of the three was impersonal and flat 
enough ; ou the state of France, on the profession of teach- 
ers of languages. Yet Pearston could not resist an interest 
in the young man, which deepened every moment. He was 
. transparency, a soul go slightly veiled that the outer shaped 
itself to the inner like a tissue. At one moment he was like 
the poet Keats, at another like Andreadel Sarto. The latter, 
indeed, seemed to have returned to earth in him, the same 
poetry of mien being set amid the same weaknesses 

In a solicitude for Henri Leverre which was almpst pater 
nal, Jocelyn could wellnigh sink his grief at being denied 
the affection of Avice. That afternoon he obtained quiet 
lodgings for the young man in a house across the way, and 
had him removed thither 

Every day Pearston visited the patient here, sometimes 
taking Avice with him, though she always shrank from the 
ordeal. To all outward seeming, Pearston was making a 
mistake by acting thus; but his conduct, begun in wayward- 
ness as a possible remedy by surfeit for the malady of the 
two unhappy ones, had been continued on other grounds, 
arising from sympathy with them during the process. 

** You think his recovery may now be reckoned on?” he 
said to the doctor one day. 

‘ Yes—from the hemorrhage. But mentally he is not at 
rest. He is unhappy, and that keeps him back. Something 
worries or grieves him. These foreigners are much given to 
that. I gather that he has quarrelled with his parents, and 
the thought of it may depress him.” 

It suddenly struck Pearston that Avice had begun to look 
wan and leaden-eyed. He met her only at meals and during 
walks, on which oceasions she always looked up at him 
with misgiving, as if his plan of never obtruding himself 
upon her were the illusive beginning of some terrible scheme 
of vengeance upon her for loving illegally 

He was, in fact, pondering a scheme. 

But the scheme which Pearston pondered was of a very 
different nature from any sultanic determination to bring 
punishment upon the head of bis unhappy bride. 

After casting about desperately for relief to his lately 
awakened natural or moral sense, which began to be op- 
pressed by the present most improper situation ruling be- 
tween himself and Avice—licensed as it might be by engross- 
ings, fees, stamps, and ceremonies—he had come to a con- 
clusion. He could not wean her by surfeit of the sick man; 
that was obvious. And with the loss of this woman, his 
third Avice, he had not much left in his life to care for 
Pleasant illusions had one by one been dissipated; he could 
see the black frame-work where the flaring jets of the illu- 
mination had once dazzled his eyes; and the chief satisfac- 
tion remaining to him now was that a man finds in setting 
his house in order before departure. 

Pearston was an artist, not a moralist, and his plan was 
characteristic of his nature. It was based on the idea of 
resuscitating his first wife, Marcia, in spirit and seeming, 
siuce he had never received definite tidings of her decease. 
Thirty years of silence had left him and others no moral 
doubt of her death, but he had never received legal testimo- 
ny of the event. It was by the channel of escape this offered 
him that he proposed to restore his Avice, whom he loved 
better than himself, to approximate happiness. Since his 
marriage with her was a farce, why not treat it as a farce by 
playing another to match it? 

Coming down to-breakfast one morning as usual he found 
Avice awaiting dim with that forlorn and hopeless smile of 
greeting upon her face which cut his heart like a lash; and 
he was stimulated to take the first step in her deliverance. 

‘ As our relations are not what—I hoped they might have 
been.” he said as he sat down, “ the news I have to tell you 
will not disturb your mind so much as may be expected by 
other people. You will remember, of course, how before 
our marriage we went into the question of my first wife 
Marcia’s existence, and decided that it was quite impossible 
she should be living, though she was never proved to be 
dead.” 

‘ Yes,” murmured Avice. - And thereupon a strange light 
seemed to rise and color ber face, such as sometimes comes 
over a landscape when there are no direct rays to cause it. 
Oh, the quickness of thought! It was the hope of release. 

 T have reason to think the probability insufficient. That 
I ought to ascertain her death beyond shadow of doubt. I 
am going to send telegrams to the Western States of Ameri- 
ca and elsewhere, directing search for her by advertisement. 
I shall probably start thither myself soon—journeying first 
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never!” 

A pause succeeded, in which the noises of their breakfast- 
ing seemed obtrusive. 

** If you—don’t find her?” said Avice then. 

‘I shall never come back in that case either.” 

She gazed up at him. 

‘In any case I will send you directions what todo. You 
will go on living here on your own freehold, of course, till 
you hear from me. Not living-alone; | will find some suit- 
able companion for you. ...And, when you find you are no 
wife of mine, you must promise me one thing: to marry 
that lover of yours. He will soon recover, and I will make 
it worth his while to wed you, in every sense.” 

‘* But I may not find I am no—” 

‘I am certain—from premonitions and other perceptions, 
which I will not enter into now—I am morally p that 
you will find yourself free. What I more precisely wish 
you to promise is to marry Henri promptly, without delay, 
immediately that you find yourself free.” 

**I do promise,” she said, humbly. 

Notwithstanding the wilfully conjectural basis of the prop- 
osition, Pearston seemed to take it as a definite scheme which 
would work itself out in fact, and work out well. He seem- 
ed to possess, concealed in his mind, certain means of effect- 
uation beyond mcre chances. 

** Now go and tell the sick man what has been the subject 
of our talk,” he added, kindly. 

“You will go with me, sir?” 

“No, not this time. You may go alone now.” 

In about an hour she returned, looking flushed with a 
startling, dreadful sense of ecstasy. She seemed trying to 
hide from herself the reason why. What ground had her 
husband for this sudden conviction? He must have had 
letters. 

He met her at the door, where a fly was standing. ‘‘I am 
going up to town again for a few days,” he said. ‘On m 
way through Budmouth I will get a quiet young perso 
know of there to come and stay with you. Good-by!” 

Pearston entered the fly. Opposite the door of Henri’s 
lodgings he stopped and inquired how Mr. Leverre was. 

‘*He’s wonderful improved since Mrs. Pearston called. I 
went up just after, and his face had quite a color—quite 
healthy like.” 

Whether the woman thought it odd that Mrs. Pearston 
should have been able to come and produce this mental 
effect, Jocelyn did not care to ascertain, and re-entering the 
vehicle, drove on. 


If I find her I shall never come back— 


Cuaprer XXXII. 
THE PURSUIT ABANDONED. 


His return was delayed till eighteen or twenty days had 
passed, and on his way back over the isle to Avice’s house 
he drew up at Leverre’s lodgings as he had done on his de- 
yarting journey. The young man was in the parlor reading. 
He appeared bright, and advanced in convalescence. After 
Pearston’s preliminary inquiries, the young man, with almost 
childish ingenuousness of motive, said, 

“Have you heard, sir, of—” 

‘I have still further evidence that Avice will soon be 
free.” 

‘* A formal decree of nullity will be necessary to complete 
her freedom?” 

“No, no. I think not—in this particular case. I don't 
go back to her home to live any more. I stay in these lodg- 
ings for a day or two, and will have my things sent here. 
Your landlady has probably told you that I wrote to her, 
and that she has let to me the parlor opposite to this for the 
few days I shall be here in the isle before starting for good.” 

‘* You have had more specific information, sir?” 

*‘T have almost indubitable proof that — Avice will be 
free before long. I shall rejoin my wife as soon as I reach 
my journey’s end. I know, beyond any moral doubt, where 
she is.” 

** You do, sir! Where?” 

‘*IT won't say, for certain reasons. 

“Salt Lake City?” 

* No—not Salt Lake City. ... You. know, Henri,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, and his lower lip quivered as he spoke, 
“if Avice had loved me, as I foolishly thought she might 
get to do, I should have—turned up no old stones to hide 
under. But she loved you, I found; and to me healthy nat- 
ural instinct is true law, and not an Act of Parliament. So 
I sheer off.” 

Leverre looked anxious for clearer explanations, but he 
did not question further. Pearston, whose worn and dried- 
up face now fully indexed his age, and indeed more than 
his age, continu coe & 

“* Henri—as I may call you—I wish, as you will believe, 
above all things that Avice may be happy in spite of this 
unfortunate marriage with me. She is the outcome of my 
own emotional life, as I may say. There is no doubt that it 
is within her power to be so. In addition to her own little 
competency, a large sum of money—a fortune, in short—has 
been settled upon her within the last few days, and upon 
any possible children of hers. With that, and her beauty, 
she'll soon be snapped up by some worthy man who pities 
her abnormal position.” 

“Sir, I love her—I love her dearly. Has she said any- 
thing to lead you to think her husband will be otber than 
myself?” 

“It depends upon you.” 

“She will not desert me?” 

“If she has promised not to. Haven't you asked her?” 

** Not as yet. She would not have listened if I had. She 
is nominally your wife as yet; and it seems premature—too 
venturesome, daring, to hope, to think, that this idea you 
have suggested to us will be borne out by fact. I have never 
known anything like it—can hardly believe it!” 

** You will see,” said the now aged man. “ Are you afraid 
to give an undertaking on the contingency? If she becomes 
free, you will be her husband if she consents?” 

**T have said so,” he replied, fervently. 

“You may set about your preparations at once,” said 
Pearston, with forced gayety. ‘'I go to join my truant wife 
of thirty years ago.” 

*O that you oy See her!” 

“That's right. Express your feelings honestly. 
yeung men who do so.” 

That night Pearston sat down and wrote a long letter to 
the only old friend he had in the world, among so many 
acquaintances—Alfred Somers, the landevage-galaiar: 


** My dear Somers— 
“ You in your evenly flowing life will be surprised to hear 
of what has been taking place in my one—inwardly 


But I am going there.” 


I like 


rugged, I mean, which is the true ru 
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He thereupon proceeded to give a succinct account of what 
had happened since his + with Avice, of which event 
Somers was aware, having. in fact, been invited to the cere- 
mony, though he had not found it ble to come. First, 
the coldness of his young wife, which be had supposed it to 
be a mere question of time to displace; his lack of any sus- 

icion that in such-a remote and quiet existence she had 

rnt the trick of having a lover before she was eighteen 
years old; his discovery of his mistake through the return of 
the young man to claim her, and the whole incidents which 
followed. 

‘* Now,” proceeded Pearston, ‘‘some husbands, I suppose, 
would have sent the young man about his business, ut 
the young woman under lock and key till she came to = 
senses. Tlriswas what 1 could notdo. At first I felt it tobe 
a state of things for which there was no remedy. But I con- 
sidered that to allow everything to remain in statu quo was 
inanimate, unhuman conduct, worthy only of a vegetable. 
It was not only being indifferent to my own poor scrap of 
future happiness, which mattered little, but to hers. And I 
sdon entered with interest, and even with zest, into an ap- 
pereatly, though not really, wild scheme, which has recom- 
mended itself to me. This is no less than assuming the 
existence of my wife Marcia, of whose death, as you know, 
there has never been absolute proof, unless you consider 
that not having heard her voice for more than thirty years 
to be absolute proof of the death of a termagant spouse. 
Cases of this kind, if you analyze them, turn on very curious 
points. My marriage with Avice is valid if I have a reason- 
able belief in my first wife’s death. Now, what man’s belief 
is fixed, and who shall enter into my mind and say what my 
belief is at any particular time? The moment I have a rea- 
sonable belief that Marcia lives, Avice is. not my wife, it 
seems tome. I have only therefore to assume that belief 
— disappear, and she is free. That is what I bave decided 
to do. 

**Don’t attack me for casuistry, artifice, for contumelious 
treatment of the laws of my country. A law which, in a 
particular instance, results in physical cruelty to the inno- 
cent, deserves to be evaded in that instance if it can be done 
without injury to any one. I want the last of the three 
women, the last embodiment of Avice, to be happy at any 
cost, and this is the only way of making her so, that I can 
see, The only detail in my plan that I feel sorry for having 
been compelled to adopt is the sending of bogus telegrams 
and advertisements, to prevent my darling’s suspicion of 
unreality. Poor child! but it is for her good. 

‘*During the last three weeks I have been arranging my 
affairs, and shall now disappear forever from England. My 
life probably will not be long anywhere, it cannot be very 
long in the nature of things, and it matters very little where 
I say my Nune dimittis. 

‘I shall probably find some kind and simple old nurse 
body or housekeeper on the other side of the Atlantic, whom 
I can ask to share my home, and call her Marcia, so as to 
make it all seem right if any intelligence of my state of ex- 
istence should be wafted across to this side. To clinch the 
pious fraud I may think it worth while to send the child 
Avice a cabinet pl ph of this old soul and myself in 
one picture, in which I appear standing behind ber chair 
with my hand on her shoulder, in the orthodox fashion of 
the irrevoeably united. 

“ Destroy this document, for Avice’s sake. 

“My sincere regard and affection to you and all your 
household. J. PS 


This was duly posted by himself that evening in the little 
letter-box in the village square. 

He went home to bed. Everything was done, even to the 
packing of his portmanteau. Nothing remained for him but 
to depart—to an exile on one of the four quarters of the 
globe, telegraph that he had found the lost one, and be heard 
of in this isle no more. . 

But as he lay he asked himself, did he care for the addi- 
tional score of years which might, at the outside, be yet ow- 
ing to him from Nature on such conditions as these? The 

ium vite—formerly such a stranger to him, latterly grown 
familiar—seemed to-.intensify to violent disgust. Such an 
ending to his little drama as he had ostensibly sketched ou 
Avice’s behalf—was there not too distinct an attempt in it to 
save his useless self as well as to save her? 

His heaviness endured far into the night, and there was 
no sign of “ joy coming in the morning.” At two o'clock he 
arose and dressed himself. Then, sitting down, he penned a 
second letter to the same friend: 


‘My dear Somers— 

** When I posted to you the letter I wrote a few hours ago, 
I assumed that I had the spirit and strength and desire to 
carry through an ingenious device for human happiness, 
which I would have entered on with the lightest of hearts 
forty years ago, or even twenty. But my assumption turns 
out to be, after all, erroneous. I am no longer spirited; I am 
weak. My youth, so faithful to me, so enduring, so long re- 
garded as my curse, has incontinently depa within the 
last few weeks. 1 do not care for my scheme, which, in m 
distaste for it, now appears as foolishly artificial as before it 
seemed simple and effective. ‘ 

‘*T abandon it for a better and a grander one—one more 
worthy of my age, my outlook, and my opportunities. What 
that is you will know in a few hours. BS do 


It was now half past two. Pearston’s next action was to 
search his pocket and open his card-case; but finding no 
card therein, he wrote his name and address on the first piece 
of paper that came to hand, and put it in the case. Next, 
taking out his purse, he emptied some portion of its contents 
into another piece of paper, which he folded round the 
money, and placed on the table, directing it to his landlady, 
with the words, ‘* For rent and small bills.” The remainder 
he rolled up in yet another piece of paper, and directed that 
to a local charitable institution. 

He referred to an almanuc, examining the tide-table. From 
this he gathered that the tide was now at about the half- 
flow, and it suited him fairly well. 

Then he went out of the room, listening at his neighbor's 
door as he passed. The young man was sleeping peacefully. 
Pearston descended the stairs and went out, closing the door 
softly behind him. 

The night was not so dark as he had expected it to be, and 
the unresting and troubled being went along the road with- 
out hesitation till he reached a well-known lonely house ou 
the right hand beyond the new castle—the farthest that 
way. This house contained the form which was the last, 
eo permanent, and sweetest incarnation of the Well-Be- 

There was no light or sound to be recognized. Pearston 


























see before the railing with his head bent upon his hand. 
e was having his turn of revenge now. Of all the shapes 
into which the Beloved one had entered, she had chosen to 
remain in this, whose owner was utterly averse to him. 

The place and these thoughts quicked his determination; 
he paused no longer, but turned back by the way he had 
come, till he reached the point near the north gate of the 
new castle, where the lane to the ruin of the old castle 
branched off. This he followed as it wound down the nar- 
row defile spanned by the castle arch, a portion of which de- 
file was, doubtless, the original fosse of the fortress. 

The sound of hisown footsteps flapped back to him from 
the vertical faces of the rock. A little farther and he 
emerged upon the summit of the lower cliffs, to his right 
being the sloping pathway leading down to the little creek 
at their base. 

Pearston descended, knowing the place so well that he 
found it scarcely necessary to guide himself by touching 
the vertical face of stone on his right hand. Thus proceed- 
ing he arrived at the bottom, and trod the few rods of shin- 
gle which here alone could be found on this side of the isl- 
and. Upon this confined beach there were drawn up two or 
three fishing-boats and a few skiffs, beside them being a 
rough slipway for launching. One of the latter he pushed 
down the slope, floated it, and jumped into it without an oar. 

The currents hereabout were strong and complicated. At 
a specific moment in every flood tide.there set in along the 
shore a reflux contrary to the outer flow, called ‘the South- 
ern” by the local sailors. It was produced by the peculiar 
curves of the coast lying east and west of the Beal; these 
bent southward in two black streams the up-Channel flow 
on each side of the isle, which two streams united outside 
the Beal and there met the direct tidal flow, the confluence 
of the three currents making the surface of the sea at this 
point to boil like a pot. It is called the Race. 

Although the outer tide, therefore, was running towards 
the mainland, the “Southern” ran in full force towards the 
Beal and the Race beyond. Pearston’s boat was caught by 
it in a few moments, as he had known it would be; and 
thereupon the gray rocks rising near him, and the grim stone 
forehead of the isle above, just discernible against the sky, 
slid away from Pearston northwards, 

He lay down in the bottom of the frail craft, gazing at 
the sky above. The undulations increased in magnitude, 
and swung him higher and lower. The boat rocked, re- 
ceived a small slap of the waves now and then, gyrated; so 
that the light-ship, which stolidly winked at him from the 
quicksand—the single object which told him his bearings 
—was sometimes on his right hand and sometimes on his 
teft. Nevertheless, he could always discern from it that 
his course, whether stemwards or sternwards, was steadily 
south, towards the Race. 

The waves seemed to toss him roughly about, though 
there was really but little lop on the sea. Presently he 
heard, or fancied he heard, a new murmur from the dis- 
tance, above the babble of waters immediately about his 
cockle-shell. It was the nearing voice of the Race. ‘* Thaw! 
God, I am near my journey’s end,” he said. 

Yet he was not quite sure about its being the Race. J .t 
it did not matter; the Race was sure to come, sooner or 
later; as tended thither. He now began to close 
his eyes. The boat soon shipped larger and larger volumes 
of spray, and often a pailful came flat upon his face. But 
he did not mind. 

How long this state of jeopardy lasted Pearston hardly 
knew. It was ended by a sudden crash, which threw him 
against some hard body, striking his head. He was fully 
prepared for a liquid death, but a death by concussion was 
so entirely unanticipated that the shock made him cry out 
in a fierce resentment at the interruption to his design. 

A bright light thereupon shone over him, and some voices 
shouted out in the island dialect. He knew that the speak- 
ers were the light-ship men, and felt warm blood ognere | 
down his head where it had been struck. Then he founc 
himself in the water grasggng something; then he was seized 
ia turn and hauled up. Then he saw faces, and bird-cages, 
and rabbit-hutches, on a deck—a sort of floating menagerie; 
and then he remembered nognore. 


CuarTter XXXIIL. 
HE BECOMES AWARE OF NEW CONDITIONS. 


WEN next Pearstou knew that there was such a state as 
life and such an attribute of ft as perceptiveness, that night 
of Larbalence, itual and physical, had a long time passed 
away. He was ly conscious of lying in some soft 
bed, surrounded by darkness and silence, a warm atmosphere 
hanging about him, his only trouble being a sense of huge- 
ness as regarded his head, which seemed to be almost the 
whole of his person, absorbing the rest of his frame into its 
circumference. Growing more and more conscious of him- 
self, he realized that this head throbbed with a dull pain. 

He again lost sense of himself. When be next was cog- 
nizant of externals Pearston seemed to hear a whispered con- 
versation going on around him, and the touch of footsteps 
on acarpet. A dreamy state followed, and a bandage about 
his head was loosened, and he opened his eyes. 

The light in the apartment was so subdued that nothing 
around him could be seen with any distinctness. A living 
figure was present, moving about softly. He discerned that 
it was feminine, and this was all for the time. 

He was recalled to his surroundings by a voice murmur- 
ing the inquiry, ‘‘ Does the light try your eyes?” 

he tones seemed familiar; they were rich in quality, as if 
they had once been powerful. Yet he could not attach a 
personality to them, though he knew they had been spoken 
by the woman who was nursing him. 

Pearston murmured an answer, and tried to understand 
more of what had happened. Then he felt uneasy, distressed, 
and stupid again. 

Next day he was conscious of a sudden intellectual expan- 
sion. For the first time since lying there he seemed to ap- 
proximate to himself as he had formerly been. Upon the 
whole, he felt glad that he had not been annihilated by his 
own act. When he tried to speak he found that he could 
do so without difficulty, and he said, ‘‘ Where am 1?” 

“* At your lodgings,” the voice of the nurse replied. ‘‘ At 
East Wake.” 

“ a I picked up and brought here?” 

“es ves ” 


That voice—it was known to him absurdly well. Certain- 
ly it was. Avice’s it was not. As well as bis pain would 
let him, he mentally overhauled the years of his life. Only 
one woman in all his experience had ever possessed precisely 
those tones, and he had assumed her to be dead these thirty 
years, notwithstanding the sending out of bogus advertise- 
ments for her to delude Avice into happiness. 
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Still, that was whose voice it was; and every minute add- 
ed weight to the conviction that his wife Marcia stood there. 

She spoke again about the visit of the surgeon. Yes—it 
was his wife Marcia. 
_ Pearston was stupefied. Conjecture he could not, would 
not. It sickened him to enter upon any kind of conjecture 
whatever. Enough that she was there. As for more, it had 
— been possible that she should have remained alive, 
and it was therefore not impossible that she should be here, 

She evidently did not know that he had recognized her, 
and spoke on as the nurse merely. To reveal to her his dis- 
covery would have begotten explanations, and he could not 
endure the thought of explanations. ‘Thus the two remained. 
Occasionally others came in—a surgeon, an assistant. A con- 
versation in whispers would follow outside the door. But 
Marcia seemed always to remain at hand. 

His mind had nothing else more prominent to fasten upon, 
and, the room being still kept almost in darkness, he could 
not avoid adding her fancied figure to the movements he 
heard. This process carried him considerably backward in 
his own history. He thought of how he met this wo- 
man on tae Pebble Bank, how they had travelled to London 
together, had hastily married, had repented at leisure; and 
how thereafter a curtain had dropped between them which 
had been virtually death, despite a little lifting now. Yes, 
that very woman was in the room with him, he felt sure. 

Since he could not see her, he still continued to imagina- 
tively picture her. The stately, upright figure, the rather 
high color, the classical profile, the rather large handsome 
nose and somewhat prominent though regular teeth, the full 
dark eye. In short, the queenly—far too queenly—creature 
who had infatuated him when the first Avice was despised 
and her successors unknown. 

With her comings and goings in the gloom his fancy as- 
sociated this image so continually that it became not un- 
pleasing to him as an artist in form. The human essei.ce 
was added when she rendered him the attentions made ne- 
cessary by his helplessness. But she always kept herself in 
the remote distance of the room, obviously unaware as yet 
that he knew her. 

‘When may I have the daylight let in upon me?” he 
asked of the doctor. 

“Very soon,” replied that gentleman. ‘‘ But the wound 
is such that you may lose your sight if you ave allowed to 
strain it prematurely.” 

So he waited, Marcia being always in the background, 
watchful to tenderness. He hoped she would never attempt 
to tell him how she came there. He could not endure t 
thought of having to enter into such details. At present he 
felt as if he were living in those early days of his marriage 
with ber. 

His eyes, having been tested, were deemed able to bear the 
stress of seeing clearly. Soft daylight was allowed to illumi- 
nate the room. 

** Nurse,” he said, ‘‘let me see you. 
“eep behind my head?” 

She went to the window, through which the light had 
only been allowed even now to enter between the blinds. 
Reaching it, she pulled the blind up a little way, till the 
outer brightness fell full upon her. An unexpected shock 
was the result. The face which had been stamped upon his 
mind-sight by the voice—the face of Marcia forty years ago 
—vanished utterly. In its place was a wrinkled crone, with 
a pointed chin, her figure bowed, her hair as white as snow. 
To this the once handsome face had been brought by the 
raspings, chisellings, stewings, bakings, and freezings of 
7 years. The Juno of that day was the Witch of Endor 
of this. 

He must have shuddered at the discovery of what time 
had done, possibly have uttered a slight gasp; at all events, 
she knew in some way of the shock to his sensitiveness that 
her skeleton-figure caused him. 

‘*I am sorry to shock you,” she said. ‘‘ But the moth eats 
the garment somewhat in five-and-thirty years.” 

*Yes—yes!. .. Lam glad I am become an old man during 
the last month. For now you have a right to be old also... . 
Don't tell me why you came to me. . Still, I wonder why?” 

“My life’s little measure is nearly danced out. So is 
yours, apparently. Therefore, when I saw your advertise- 
ments for me—proving that you were still living—I thought 
we might as well make our final bows and exits together. . . . 
Ah!—what is that?” 

poms had tapped at the door, and she crossed the 

it 


Why do you always 


room opened it... 
** Who was it?” hie Ane door had closed again. 
Preah % for me.” “Deazmme! Curious 
thet shoot come fust now!” : imi ES 
ry at ” ty 


“A telegram to inform me that the declaration of nullity” 
as to the marriage between you and Avice Pearston was 
pronounced this morning.” 

“* At whose instigation was the petition made?” 

‘‘At mine. She asked me what she ought to do.” 

He Po up his hand to tear open his wound and bring 
eternal night upon this lurid awakening. ‘‘ But she is bap- 
py,” he said. ‘‘ And as for me—” 

His wife passed by the mantel-piece, over which hung an 
enlarged photograph of Avice, that he had brought thither 
wlien he left the other house, as the single object which he 
eared to bring. The contrast of the ancient Marcia’s aspect, 
both with this portrait and with her own fine former self, 
brought into his brain a sudden sense of the grotesqueness 
of things. His wife was—not Avice, but that parchment- 
covered skull moving about his room. An irresistible fit of 
laughter, so violent as to be an agony, seized upon him, and 
started in him with such momentum that he could not stop 
it. He laughed and laughed, till he was almost too weak to 
draw breath. 

Marcia hobbled up, frightened. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
she asked; and turning to a second nurse, ‘‘He is weak— 


hysterical.” 
““O—no, no! I—I—it is too, too droll—this ending to my 
would-be romantic history! Ho-ho-ho!” 
THE END, 


A WORTH CLOAK AND VIROT HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 


ARK reddish-brown satin is used for the lower part of 
this luxurious cloak. The back is folded in a broad 
Watteau pleat, and the front is caught up over the arms of 
the wearer. The velvet pelerine has two capes of dark chest- 
nut velvet and one of light green, gathered quite full, and 
all edged with bands of mink tail. A ruche of chestnut 
velvet is around the neck. The hat, Virot’s latest novelty, 
is of moss-green velvet, with mink edging the brim. In 
front are two black feathers connected by a strass buckle. 
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THE DUTY OF TELLING. 


q,\HERE is nothing more productive of mischief than the 

‘* carrying of tales,” the telling from one to another of 
little things that may excite jealousies, or ill-feeling of any 
sort. On the other hand, there are few things more con- 
ducive to happiness and general good-feeling than the tell- 
ing of pleasant things. 

f Mrs. Smith has praised Mrs. Brown’s taste in the fur- 
nishing of her parlors, we should not forget to tell Mrs. 
Brown. If Mr. Orangeman has found something to like in 
the s h of Mr. Wearing-of-the-Green, we should lose no 
time in letting the latter know of the fact. 

It should never be forgotten that the gelden rule requires 
of us that we should repeat every pleasant thing that we 
hear about people to themselves or to those interested in 
them. Praise that is sincere is a cordial to the heart and a 
tonic to the will. 

Many are the fainting souls who have been revived and 

encouraged by it to renewed effort and achievement. To 
allow such words of commendation as we may hear in re- 
gard to others to fall upon our own ears and go no farther 
is to throw carelessly away the food for want of which an- 
other is perishing. 
There are other ways, too, in which commendation may 
help. In the Life of Browning, after speaking of his 
admiration and liking for Carlyle, and recalling the words 
of highest eulogy which the latter wrote to Browning in re- 
gard to his poems, his biographer adds: 

‘* Yet Carlyle had never rendered him that service, easy 
as it appears, which one man of letters most pay values 
from another, that of proclaiming to the world the admira- 
tion he privately feels. The fact was incomprehensible to 
Mr. Browning, it was so foreign to his own nature.... One 
day when repeating to a friend some almost extravagant eu- 
logium which in earlier days he bad received from Carlyle, 
téte-d-téte, he added, ‘If only those words had been ever re- 
peated in public, what good they might have done me!’”’ 

Browning must have felt this very keenly during the many 
and long years when his-books were published only at a 
loss, and not half a dozen critics in England would speak a 
word in their favor. 

At each step it is in the power of almost all of us to be of 
real help to others simply by telling the truths which we 
know to the advantage of our friends and acquaintances, or 
even of those who are known to us only through report. 

If we arc >ognizant of noble deeds done or noble words 
uttered by any one—the humblest or the highest, it matters 
not—it is our duty to tell of them, 

If we know of good, honest work done in any department, 
from the workwoman's to that of the preacher of righteous- 
ness—we ought to tell of it! 

If we deem a statesman to be great, an author to be origi- 
nal and powerful, 2 painter to be truly an artist, a pianist to 
be truly a musician, a woman to be beautiful and gracious, 
or true and lofty in her ideals; if we think that a man is 
noble in mind or unselfish in heart, that a youth is full of 
promise, that a mother is devoted or wise, that to a father 
his children owe much, that sons or daughters are leading 
lives of self-sacrifice that the old age of their parents may 
be comfortable and happy—all these things, and all other 
things that are ‘“‘lovely and of good report,” should be re- 
peated far and wide. 

What should be done about those things which are the 
reverse is a matter for individual judgment on individual 
cases. There can be no question about the duty of telling 
all that is good. 


THE OPAL, 


‘}\HERE are three varieties of this famous gem. Rankin 
first comes the Oriental; as second in value, the fire; and, 
lastly, the common opal. The affection for this precious 
treasure, as expressed by the ancients, can hardly be be- 
lieved. Nonnius,a Roman Senator, absolutely preferred ex- 
ile to parting with a brilliant opal of the size of a filbert, 
which was earnestly coveted by Mare Antony. An opal 
ranking as third among the finest in the world is described 
as having three longitudinal bands of the harlequin kind, 
from the uppermost of which rose perpendicularly the most 
resplendent flames, It measured nine inches by six. 

In the last century a very round and brilliant opal was 
the property of the amateur Fleury. Another, said to be 
fascinatingly vivid, was owned by a noted French financier. 
These two were regarded as marvels of beauty among gems. 
©% account of the thousand fissures of the stone, engraving 
if iwayadifficult, and often impossible. A head of Sappho 

ved mpon a ‘‘ presumable opal,” an antique, has been 
: and carefully studied by experts in gem-lore. 
peo we read, among the treasures of a prince- 
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ANS WERE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. 8. M.—A gray dress jawitliered is not too gay for the street. 
There is no objection to euch 1e he mother is present. 
‘There are usually four bridemaids at dings. 

Oxp Powwr.—Tan-colored coats and ot very rich dark colors are 
worn by young women this winter In to the light colors of 
last season, Tie 0 

Wasu.—Why not give a scarf-pin, « silver pep, bogk, Or an etching as 
a Christmas present to a young man ? 

Puyiiis.—The shade you ask for is reddielh-porple. “BR 
green or the rather Eo emerald green may be uved it 

Janz 8.—Use plaid silk or velvet for the upper part of aie | 
the sleeves of a girl’s dark green cloth dress. Have a eret » 
barred with red, », Very light blue, and yellow. re. : 

Mus. E. BE. B.—Bell skirts require no foundation skirt. y ave Tue 
throughout, all the seams of the lining being tarned next the sKii git 
that aa the back. In the back seam both material and lintag) 
stitched together, then neatly bound. You should make each skirt # 
a sew them together at the foot, putting the wrong sides ty 












—A crush belt of bias velvet needs no lining, but is simply hemmed. 


A pretty model is on the seated figure on 988 of Bazar No. 47. When 
made of silk it is usnally lined, and may be whaleboned in front and back, 
or else left without bones to form irregular folds all around. 

Ciuwton.—The length of the longer atitcbes in French gathers depends 
on the fulness of the material and the space required to be covered. 
inch-long stitches aliernating with those a quarter of an inch, Their 
width does not extend out in frout, but is concealed at the back, only the 
ends showing. 

Mas. H. M. J.—We do not issue cut paper patterns, and there is no sup- 
plement-pattern of the dress you mention. 

An OLp Sunsoniner.—At a five-o'clock wasting the groom and t= 
men must wear J dresa, a long frock-coat of black worsted, with vest 
to match, dark striped tronsers, and a white cravat; his gloves must be 
pear! , or else white to match those of the bride. Some hints on 
men's dress were given in New York Fashiovs of Bazar No. 49. 

Morturr.—Pale pink, blue, and silk coats, with capes 
trimmed with brown fur, are worn by girls 
drawn-silk bonnet to match has a projecting front and fur trimming. 

Eiizasern.—A for each lady who is included in the call. A 
bent card meant a call made in person, but the practice je no longer oh- 
served. The bouillon at lancheon may either be sipped from the cup or 
taken with a spoon, bot is ordinarily sipped in a leisurely way from the 
spoon. is no objection to the hostess serving the dessert if it cam 
be conveniently 
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“DAY IN AND DAY OUT.” 
IV.—{NCOMPATIBILITY—WHAT IS IT? 


AS if intemperance, illicit passion, brutality, and indolence 
fi were not a coalition sufficient in might to controvert 
the Divine decree of the absoluteness of the marriage tie, a 
new ally has taken form and name within a half-century. 
Among statistical causes for divorce, incompatibility holds 
prominence that would not seem to be warranted by a plea 
sO Vague and tenuous. 

The dullest reasoner may argue sensibly that incongruity 
of tastes, dispositions, and habits is a thing that speaks for 
itself even in common acquaintanceship, and must become 
patent and blatant in the nearer intimacy of betrothal. A 
man and woman can hardly meet, day after day, and talk 
together much and familiarly, without gaining a tolerable 
knowledge of one another's characters and peculiarities of 
manner. The hackneyed definition of courtship as a “‘ pe- 
riod spent by two people in diligent efforts to deceive each 
other,” does not do away with this prima facie argument— 
certainly not so far as the woman isconcerned. Her boasted 
intuition—thbe Ithuriel spear which is her weapon of proof— 
is blunt or forgotten if the lover who wins her this year by 
his graces of heart, mind, and person should, without drop- 
ping the mask of virtue, become in another twelvemonth, 
or twelve year* a creature with whom she cannot endure 
to live. One, at least, of the parties to the contract must 
have been singularly at fault in judgment of character; one, 
or both, must be deplorably fickle in affection, or the twain 
are unphilosopbical to extremest folly. 

‘‘We ought daily or weekly,” says Jean Paul Richter, 
‘to dedicate a little time to the reckoning up of the virtues 
of our belongings—wife, children, friends—and contempla- 
ting them in a beautiful collection. And we should do so 
now, that we may not pardon and love io vain and too late, 
after the beloved one has been taken away from us to a bet- 
ter world.” 

How smoothly would run the wheels of domestic machin- 
ery were the lubricating oil of the German sage in general 
family use; if it were considered as decided evidence of 
astuteness to detect virtues as failings, and as much ingenu 
ity were exercised in magnifying the tolerable points of “ our 
belongings” as in turning out the spotted, seamy side of 
buman nature to the light! 

Before the glamour of the honey-moon has passed, man 
and wife become mutually aware of a truth palpable to every- 
body who is not in love, to wit, that two people brought up 
in differen: households and under dissimilar circumstances 
cannot be exact counterparts. Pease must grow from the be- 
ginning of their formation in the same pod for perfect adjust- 
ment of swell and angle. From the discovery of the unwel- 
come fact of disparity dates the traditional rift in the lute. 
If the material underneath the varnish be sound and seasoned, 
the fissure amounts to little more than a crack in the lacquer. 
With soft and greener wood the damage is deeper. The 
shock of pained surprise is mistaken for disillusion; the 
opened eyes grow keenly suspicious. The wife’s besetting 
blunder is in assuming that where she does not find an espe- 
cial merit there must bea vice. If her spouse be not liberal, 
she flies to the conviction that he is niggardly, and could not 
excuse herself if she did not despise him accordingly. As 
his affection becomes less actively demonstrative, she tor- 
tures herself with the fear of a rival. Something, or some- 
body, must have stolen what she has lost. The interest be 
once manifested in the pursuit which is her specialty, be it 
literature, music, or dancing, subsides into indifference, if 
not into distaste. Instead of calling common-sense to her 
aid, with the hypothesis that his desire to install himself in 
her good graces deluded the suitor into the persuasion that 
he eujoyed Wagner, comprehended Browning, and was not 
bored by the gay scenes of which his fair one was the chief- 
est ornament, the wounded woman abandons herself to the 
belief that she is the victim of intentional deception. Hon- 
est Darby is a machinator of *‘ sun-fast” dye, and his conduct 
an evil augury for the future, in which he is to play the part 
of leading geutleman. 

His slower wits take time to reach the same 
Joan's example is almost certainly contagious. 
her dissatisfaction, and rubbed raw by the captious touch 
here and the prick there, he bethinks himself of what may 
be said on the other side, Little faults of temper and petty 
meannesses and ungenerous dispositions crop up into sight, 
and she is unquestionably less careful to promote his com- 
fort—in a hundred ways he is too proud to name—than be- 
fore the burnish had left the wedding-ring. 

“If after all,” muses the wife, with a sickening throb at 
heart, ‘‘he is not the man I took him for!” And Darby— 
* What can a man know of a woman's real self before he 
marries her?” 

In a word, both are out of fools’ paradise, and the outer 
air blows chill; the flaming sword guarding the gate scintil- 
lates merciles light upon every flaw of character and per- 
son, The certainty of the awakening has inspired the truism 
that the first year of wedlock is the severest. It is like the 
pull through the baby’s second summer, after which mother 
and nurse may draw a breath of relief. Most married cou- 
ples, moved by philosophy, — or necessity, gather up 
the fragments of the shattered illusion, and finding them to 
be of siouter stuff than most dreams are made of, bind them 
with sober affection, or the coarser cement of expediency, 
into what is likely to wear better than the original ma- 
terial. Inferior and passionate natures reverse Richter’s 
sagacious recommendation, and begin a collection of imper- 
fections 

We all know how the story runs after this, the first chap- 
ter, that ought never to be written. It is not enough that 
lenses of quadruple power are brought to bear upon foible 
and defect, but imagination is distorted and probabilities are 
violated to furnish proof of a fatal blunder. The dropped 
stitch iu the knitting, the tiny mistake in the embroidery 
pattern, works more and worse damage as the sundering lives 
goon. In marriage, if ever, and anywhere, it is the primal 
step that counts—and costs. The tentative tug at the chain 
from which the down lining has been worn by the play and 
pull of angry fingers, is the conscious admission that the 
two natures can never in very truth be welded into one. 
Their elements are incompatible. That word once uttered, 
the sequel is almost sure. 

There are those, we are told—and many of them are of 
the flaest strain—to whom arbitrary prohibition is a lash 
inflaming to disobedience. The mere fact that a man is 
fetiered for a lifetime irritates him into criticism of the 
conditions of his thraldom. Whatever of change, of de- 
velopment, or of disenchantment may supervene upon the 
dispersion of the roseate mist veiling present and future, 
he must remain bound, and to an From a different 
stand-point 1 argue that nowadays, as of old, with expec- 
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tation desire shall fail; that, to lax divorce laws; which are 
fast losing power to startle the most rigid constructionist 
of Christ’s law of the One Exception to ‘Let not man 
put asunder,” is mainly due the increasing number of 
applications for release from obligations made obnox- 
ious by the discovery of incompatibility of temper and 
views. What some have done, and what others are medi- 
tating, becomes, with the contemplation, at first feasible, 
then advisable, lastly inevitable. Looking more narrowly 
into the complex motives that prompt to act of rending 
the most solemn of-earthly ties, we incline to question fur- 
ther if in numerous cases where this plea is urged (and in 
fancied honesty of purpose) the idea is not dimly present 
with one if not both of the malcontents, that somewhere in 
the wide rich universe of the All-Father whose will is that 
His children shall be happy, there may not be the comple- 
ment of his, or her, miserably mismated self. If prohibition 
of any subsequent marriage were invariably subjoined to a 
decree of divorce, the result would astound sympathizers 
with the unequally yoked who now publish to the world 
that the punishment for an error of judgment is heavier than 
they can bear. Were release hopeless except by death, 
scores and hundreds of wedded couples would contrive to 
make their present estate tolerable. 

Said a brilliant woman, whom not one of the refined co- 
terie who heard her thought of calling “immoral”: ‘‘ At 
eighteen I married, of my own foolish will, a man of fifty, 
who adored me. At twenty I had learned that it would 
a sin to waste my full young life—the only life I could know 
this side of the grave—in so monstrous a union. He was a 
good man, and, according to his lights, a model husband. I 
could not but respect him, but we had not one emotion in 
common. We were wholly incompatible in feeling, senti- 
ment—in nature. Upon this ground, and this alone, I ob- 
tained a divorce.” 

Tear away sentimental verbiage and this woman's case 
stands thus: Her husband's ideas. and tastes were not, to 
her apprehension, favorable to the development of what she 
sketched as the life she ought to lead. er individual hap- 
piness outranked all other considerations in her mind. The 
marriage vow, uttered of her own free will, because she then 
fancied that she was forwarding her selfish interests by the 
union, became a rope of sand when inclination veered to an- 
other quarter. 

There is an extreme of altruism which is fanatical. Bald 
egoism of the type here avowed can never be anything but 
contemptible. 

It is sound if homely wisdom to make the best of a bad 
bargain. Our representative Incompatible made the worst 
of one that, to dispassionate judges, was only doubtful. 
Carlyle’s caustic reminder to the complaining egoist that 
“there is no act of Parliament to the effect that thou 
shouldst be happy.” comes ee here. The apo 
at twenty, against her eighteen-year-old self, was by her own 
confession incapable of standing in her lot and conquering 
circumstance. In demanding that eVerything iv her envi- 
ronment should be auspicious to her growth in the direction 
indicated by wilful imagination, she testified to her inability 
to bear and to perform what Providence or fate or her own 
iil jodged desires had brought to her. 

Wedlock is not Eden any more than men and women are 
angels while wearing the garment of mortality. The united 
pair, turning from the altar, albeit one in name, and, for the 
time, in heart, are no more made perfect in patience and 
wisdom than in holiness and ia happiness. How they fare 
in the novel state, entered upon with unquestioning eager- 
ness, will depend as much upon the discipline of temper 
and will, and the practice of the every-day graces of mercy, 
goodness, and truth, as if each had continued to lead an ex- 
istence detached from the other, and been compelled to 
defer to the whims of blood relatives and to consult the 
wishes of chance associates. 

The serious mistake that lies at the root of this form of 
wedded wretchedness is the fatuous belief in one another's 
perfection, without which ballad-makers and romance-writers 
tell us marriage is a mockery. | can live up to a 
standard as false as it is mischievous. Husbands and wives 
are as fallible as if they had never been in love, and hoped, 
through love, to find a terrestrial heaven. There is a nobler 
use than the — of personal happiness for the mutual 
affection which, thanks to Him who implanted it, yields but 
slowly to the pressure of crucial disappointment. It is re- 
fined and strengthened by sustained effort to rise superior 
to the disposition to seek out infirmities and to punish 
wrong-doing. With each victory over selfish ease and de- 
sire it approximates the love that to gentlest long-suffering 
adds belief and hope in all good and — possibilities. 

ARION HARLAND. 


MY LADY SPINSTER. 
VIL—IN SOCIETY. 


W HEN late hours begin to leave traces that a night's 
sleep does not dissipate, and when even her own mir- 
ror reveals sigus of something that does not belong to youth, 
the single woman who is fond of social pleasures ee to 
cousider what course she would better pursue. For she can 
be sure that she is not the first to perceive that her fresh 
looks are changing. The younger men are preferring the 
young maidens of their own age; the older men are mostly 
married. A stray widower or bachelor may be found, but 
the admiring court that used to gather about her with ful- 
some compliment and merry laughter are at other shrines. 
If the truth be told, the single woman who is growing 
older only grieves at this change on account of its interpre- 
tations in the circle to which she belongs. Her mental and 
spiritual natures are more buoyant than ever. Life may be 
in the high tide of its freshness, but at thirty or forty the 
little court would seem very narrow and limited to her 
growing powers. She is glad that young men and maidens 
are gay and laugh easily. If she is sensible, she does not 
envy them, except as, like all women, she dreads the name 
of wall-flower. Neither does she enjoy the consciousness, 
when by chance she is handed down to dinner by some 
callow youth, that her escort wishes that a younger and 
fairer maiden had fallen to his lot. Little does the young 
man dream, in the plenitude of his self-devotion, that she 
would gladly exch partners with her elderly neighbor, 
and listen to the sparkling conversation on a stirring theme 
which, with the best intentions, she cannot wholly ignore. 
The youth is thinking, How glad she must be to have such 
a young companion! His partner is thinking, O fora half- 
hour on the other side of the table’ 
All the world loves a lover, and it is equally true that all 
the world loves—nay, falls down and worships—the man or 
woman who has something to give it. The maiden of eigh- 
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teen has not yet developed into a s 


ling woman, but sie 
gives of her beauty, her innocence, 


and sweetness, 
and society loves her, and always will, for its share of these 
pleasant When these lose their greatest charm, the 
wise replaces them, and finds something else to give 
in their stead—something, on the whole, far more enduring 
and more enchanting than even the beautiful gifts of youth. 
Balzac says that at thirty a woman is at her most fascinatin 
and age—dan to the hearts of men. if 
women generally reali the power of their maturity, we 
should seldom hear of wall-flowers or social failures. 

By clinging to the manners of youth, its pretty confiding 
ways, its fears and anxieties, iis amusements and dress, 
when the time for such is obviously past, the single woman 
incurs the censure of all sensible people, loses what she 
seeks to , and also loses the opportunity that might be 
hers to win something better than miration. She 
deceives no one but herself. Forty is not twenty, neither 
ought it to wish to be, . At forty a woman's sources of en- 
joyment should be double what they were at twenty. At 
twenty she is selfish; at forty she should have learned some 
lessons of self-sacrifice and their rewards, and these lessons 
should make her—indeed, they cannot fail to make her—a 
more agreeable friend, a more valuable companion. 

But in the uncertain period a woman too often falls a vie- 
tim to certain other temptations, She is tempted by hobbies. 
Ten years ago her little opinions were listened to with gay 
raillery or tender seriousness and Now, if she is 
at all strenuous in advocating or pe nt in introducing 
these same themes to which has given mature thought, 
her conversation becomes wearisome. She must avoid hob- 
bies, in society at least. 

But the single woman may successfully cultivate a certain 
brightness of appearance which results from being genuivel 
interested in the great world and all its a ape Read- 
ing will do much for one, but reading alone is not sufficient. 
Interchange of thought, the ready expression of opinion, a 
certain flavor of keeping in pe with all bright and plea- 
sant omy will serve older maiden in pe stead when 
the little day of youth goes by. There is no assumption in 
this. Her happiness comes from the cultivation of this 
spirit, and a happy woman is sure to have friends. 

A cultivated and avowed talent almost invariably wins a 
place in society for its possessor, and has little to do 
with its enjoyment. A lady who can and will render a fine 
musical selection on piano, harp, or guitar, or whose sweet 
voice can and will lend its power for song for the pleasure 
of others, finds herself appreciated and sought after. A 
pleasant story-teller, who the discretion to tell short sto- 
ries and adapt them with tact to her audience, is a winning 
companion. The grand thing to remember is this: if you 
wish to be still beloved in society, and to find your invita- 
tions still numerous, you must have something to give in 
return for social favors. Some ple have good looks, an 
honored name, a long purse, a talent for being agreeable, or 
a distinguished era ather; but tact and kindness are fair 
rivals for the distinguished grandfather, and often win in 
the race for social popularity. 

In every social circle there is some one less interesting to 
the gay company than others, some one to whom a kind 
word and a genuinely pleasant attention can be given, and 
who will thorough] a a sprightly story or a lively 
description. The single woman bas here hee opportunity to 
add a bit to the pleasure of these quiet, retiring guests which 
will not be forgotten. Self-seeking is not the sure way of 
pig ey Army mys in society or out of it. The deaf old man 
or the lame aunt may have a fund of information of some 
sort that will more than repay the guest who endeavors to 
enliven the evening for him or her. 

One burden falls to the lot of the single woman which is 
more keenly felt in society than elsewhere. Trivial and 
foolish as it may seem, few are aware of its extent and re- 
ality, and even the most sensible and successful women are 
sometimes its victims. Public sentiment, especially in cities 
and unprovincial towns, has outgrown, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the ungallant habit of considering a woman responsible 
for her age. But there still exist plenty of men and women 
who have a ready word of scorn or reproach for the un- 
married single woman whose youth has passed. On account 
of this sentiment many women are sensitive, and not with- 
out reason, to inquiries about age. They refrain from allu- 
sions which might lead to the very of a secret, only be- 
cauSe the curious and rude maké such age a matter of ridi- 
cule. The only — for this discomfort is in the cultiva- 
tion of a different public sentiment. A woman ought to be 
as willing to tell her age as to tell her name or the name of 
the town she lives in. With critical ears waiting to hear 
and speak d le comments, no one can blame her for 
keeping silence about a purely persopal matter. No son or 
daughter of a true mother or a chivalrous father ever makes 
the subject of age, or any other that might cause pain or 
annoyance, a matter of conversation. 

HELEN Marswatt Norrs. 


FROM CHILD TO CHILD. 


TS early recurring question what Christmas gift each 
child of the family shall present to each other child and 
to each other member of the family is a terrible bugbear to 
the parent. We mothers don’t like to call it a bore, but we 
are often tempted to treat it asone. We acknowledge (with 
a sigh) that it is proper—nay, very desirable indeed—to en- 
courage the children to be es and thoughtful for the 
pleasure of others, that it is wrong to check the childish 
expression of Christmas loving-kindness, that the children 
are surely entitled toa share in the blessedness of Christmas 
giving as well as receiving. 

But when one is brought face to face with the downright 

ractical side, the sentimental loses much of its force and 
uty. When one is called upon to decide what present 
each one of five children, besides the baby, shall give to each 
of the other four, besides the baby, the nurse, the cook, and 
the other ten or twelve relatives and friends, of ages ranging 
from two to eighty, the problem becomes complicated. ‘The 
calculation grows confusing, and always, at the last, some 
childish heart aches because its small owner has “ left out” 
Cousin sags or the playmate next door. 

For the older young people the question is not so hard. 
Nowadays girls and boys of fourteen and fifteen do much 
skilful and ingenious work that can easily be turned to ac- 
count for Christmas presents. Scroll-sawing, brass-work, 
photography, fine carpenter - work, intricate embroidery, 
china-painting, as well as painting on various stuffs, and 
all the multiplication of Pro yenners, 8 its numerous branches, 
bave become sciences in which our young ny a are 
ficient. or her 
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ful list far back in the summer months, ond geen for 
everybody are carefully tissue-papered and long 


we Dut the children! They want a share in the bustle of 
preparation, aud the delicious secrecy tog. When are 
told that each child may have a dollar or 80 to the 
division and subdivision of that dollar does not give haif as 
much satisfaction as small pretty gifts which may not cost 
so much in actual money, but upon w they may expend 
a little loving thought and labor all their own. But articles 
which young children can make are not always easy to think 
of. The child wishes to do part at least of the work herself. 
She needs to have the article suggested, the materials bought, 
and a trifle of help and advice in the making. It must not 
be a complex making, only a simple effort, easy to be 
asped by the small brain. There are things which meet 
these conditions, though, with the perversity of their kind, 
= escape one’s memory when wanted. 
early all children crochet at least the simple crochet 
stitches. Every boy should learn to crochet. It is a sol- 
ace in many an hour of illness, when no other employment 
is possible. In simple crochet many articles can be made 
—little shawls, skating-caps, skull-caps, mittens, wristlets, 
worsted balls, hhorse-reles, cases for twine balls, soft shoes 
for night or for a little invalid friend, bair-pin or hanging 
pin cushions, gayly covered rings or balls hanging in a 
cluster for the baby. These things can be made by quite 
small children. Some of them are suitable presents for big 
people, and some for little ones. 

Pretty trifles are constructed of bright colored ribbons of 
different widths. Sewed in strips with lace, they become 
hangings for couch, chair, picture, mantel, or dressing-table. 
Mamma or Aunt Kitty will be pleased with these. The 
highest-born baby is delighted with the ribbon pao A 
wooden hoop, six inches across, is wound around with rib- 
* bons, and ribbons are crossed and recrossed upon it. It is 
hung with tiny bells. 

Another is made of a round stick twelve inches long. 
This is wound with ribbon, and a dozen ribbons of different 
colors hang from the end. Fastened to these are ivory rings, 
bells, little rubber dolls or animals, rattles, or any simple 
toys which baby will appreciate. 

hese same ribbons braided in the basket fashion with 
which kindergarten pupils are familiar make little glove, 
necktie, ribbon, or handkerchief cases. A lining of thin 
silk and a little sachet-powder finish these cases, with a 
sinall amount of sewing, which can be done by any child. 

Such ribbons will trim prettily a calendar, a little photo- 
graph-case (containing the little giver’s photograph), or a 
small porcelain slate, with tiny pencil hanging, useful to 
remind auntie of her engagements. 

In the shops are found quantities of baskets of every shape 
under the sun, With slight trimming of silk and ribbon 
they make acceptable small gifts. 

Scrap-baskets, newspaper-baskets, or catch-alls, wall-bas- 
kets, and racks for papers, magazines, or letters. Smaller 
ones for work-baskets of all sorts, either for company work 
or the homelier kind, and the broad shallow basket which 
bolds babies’ toys, and out of which baby helps herself after 
the good old style of turning the basket wgeihe down. 

As to bags, their uses are legion. The stout ones, divided 
up the middle, are indispensable for the skater. There are 
silk bags of every size and hue, adapted to all ages. Big 
women put handkerchiefs, papers, pocket-books, fancy- 
work, and glasses into bags. ig men can use laundry- 
bags, slipper-bags, or little bags lined with chamois leather 
in which they may put their tobacco, A big brother will 
accept a silk case for his opera-glass. A big sister will be 
pleased with one to hold her card-case and purse. Even the 
baby has use for a bag. His is made with.a round paste- 
board bottom covered with silk. Around the edge of this 
the silk top is gathered. ‘This also has a pasteboard lining 
a few inches high, and out of the gathered-up frill at the 
top sticks the ivory handle of the baby's powder-puff. The 
powder-bag holds his scented powder, and is a later fashion- 
able style than the powder-box. This same-shaped bag, in 
a larger size, is used for a work-bag for a little friend, or to 
hold grandmamma’s koitting. 

The outline stitch on linen, silk, or woollen goods is easily 
and quickly done by little fingers. A great —— of arti- 
cles are decorated with this. From school, laundry, shoe, 
or travelling bags, through the list of table, bureau, or house- 
hold articles, the list would be too long to enumerate. These 
articles are sold at low prices, ready stamped for working; 
the cotton costs only a few cents, and the results of such 
childish work are acceptable to every one. 

The fancy silks, plain or figured, which fill the shops, and 
are marvellously low in price, can be turned to a thousand 
uses for Christmas gifts. Any young person who is anxious 
to make a few more pretty Christmas things, and whose 
supply of time and me oye | is running low, will do well to 
buy a few yards of such cheap silks, a few of a pretty light 
lace, a few of gay ribbon, and a few cents’ worth of sachet- 
powder. Out of these may come presents for every age— 
an odd-shaped silk pillow for the baby’s carriage, or a tufted 
small silk quilt to cover the baby’s feet; sachet - bags for 
papa’s collar-box or shirt-drawer; chair bags to hold grand- 
father’s glasses or grandmother's knitting; scarfs and man- 
tel hangings and sachet-bags innumerable for bureau draw- 
ers, or to lay between mamma’s gowns or cloaks, or a tiny 
one for her card-case, or to lay in the midst of her laces. 

And when other inventions fail, one little worker can 
buy a small basket, line it with the silk, leaving plenty to 
form a bag at the top; draw it up with a bright ribbon bow, 
and fill it with candy. Perhaps she will think a bonbon- 
basket useless, but even Santa Claus puts something useless, 
but very sweet, clear down at the end of her stocking. 

Eva Lovett. 


GLAD EFFORT. 


rQ‘HERE is a text in the Bible which recurs to those of us 

whose memory retains poetry at that season when we 
begin to look for the result of our labors with seeds and 
trowels: ‘‘ And ye shall be confounded for the gardens that 
ye have chosen.” 

With what fond anticipations we bought our seeds, ac- 
cepted them from prosperous ~~ added to them the 
store we had saved in the fall! With what ardor the beds 
were prepared for them—so much loam, so much leaf 
mould, so much fertilizer! With what eagerness we watch- 
ed for their appearance above-ground, the first miracle, the 
great moment when it became evident that we and nature 
worked together! How we despaired when finding that only 
a portion of the seeds retained vitality through burning 
drought or rotting rain; how we waiseed the first pair of 
leaves expand; how we hoped for the best, expected it, 
awaited it, and one morning we saw the whole lovely thing 
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laid low by the cut-worm! How the nest-lining wasp and 
the cutting bee ni our fair leaves; how strange worms 
curled them up; how the aphis lodged beneath them, and 
the little black ants ran up and down the stems for the 
honey meed which the aphis gives them! How the white fly 
sucked out all the green life of them, and left only blanched 
skeleton forms; how we turned the earth about their roots, 
and pulled up the adventuring weeds—and often the right- 
ful tenant of the soil with them; how we saw ———— 
do burning and shrivelling work, aud brought water with 
streaming brows at morn and even, and tied up the weak 
stems, and staked them and twined them and trained them, 
and saw at last a careless bird come and snip off the whole 
top on which our hopeswere built, till we out, wonder- 
ing at what point all our work had failed, ‘‘ And ye shall be 
confounded for the gardens that ye have chosen” 

As yet experience avails us ing. We forget our beg- 
garly array of marigolds and petunias and candy-tuft, the 
things that neither worm nor fly could bring to naught, and 
try the whole experiment over when the next spring weather 
brings with it the thought of flowers, and when the remem- 
brance of the sun striking through some one red rose makes 
us long to see a myriad of roses unfolding their rich banners. 

After all, then, it is not the attainment which is the desira- 
ble thing. In this, as in most other affairs, it is the effort. 
For more happiness lies in effort than in success. Success 
often leaves us unsatisfied; effort always is accompanied by 
hope, and hope has larger scope and brighter colors and finer 
ends than belong to any finished achievement. It is the 
child of imagination, and, by virtue of its La ey is more 
potent and more delightful than fact. Lured by its fleeting 
visions, we shall go on digging our bed, sowing our seed, 
and watching for our flowers, till we become indifferent to 
the thought of flowers, and gardens cease to give pleasure. 
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Cuaprer XXV. 
THE “‘DOOMED LOOK.” 


O*% one of these afternoons quite a number of our good 
Orotanians had by chance come together in a certain 
drawing-room ; and their talk was, as usual on such occa- 
sions, eagerly reminiscent; a gay babbling that seemed to 
recall widely diverse scenes—swift-glancing blue-black seas 
and far rose-gray islands—mysterious nights on deck, with 
planets burning in the south—spacious harbors, sweltering 
sunshine, and encircling hills—the palms and pomegranates, 
the lizard-haunted ruins, the domes and minarets of the 
East. In the midst of all this a momentary pause occurred; 
perhaps it was a mere accident, or perhaps the opening of 
the door drew attention; at al) events the next instant we 
knew that Mrs. Dumaresq and her daughter were there, fol- 
lowed into the room by Paul Hitrovo, while Mrs. Three- 
penny-bit was quickly and gladly advancing to bid them 
welcome. The —— a was no longer broken down, 
hysterical, trembling-limbed. She came forward with a sort 
of royal and confident air, as of old; and after a rapid glance 
of scrutiny directed towards those people, she said: 

pe this is like getting home to the ship again! One 
might almost expect to hear the throbbing of the screw and 
the plash of the waves.” 

She was looking very well indeed; and she was exqui- 
sitely dressed. Hermother, too, seemed pleased and content. 
Hitrovo remained modestly in the background, until the two 
ladies had recognized their friends and acquaintances; and 
then he also, in his indolent, good-natured way, singled out 
this one or that for a nod or a more respectful ‘‘ How do 
you do? The entrance of those three had caused a certain 
undefined constraint—it was difficult to say why. But our 
beloved Sappho came to our aid. 

Sappho, when she was interrupted, had been about to tell 
us of a remarkable scheme of hers; and now she resumed. 
It was @*project that could only have occurred to a person 
of powerful imagination and daring genius. She began by 
telling us of the marvellous, the incredible wealth of Rome 
at the beginning of the fifth century—the chariots made of 
solid silver, the innumerable statues faced with plates of 
gold, and the like. All this incalculable plunder (she said) 
fell into the hands of Alaric and his Goths when the Sacred 
City was sacked; and was borne away by them when Alaric, 
intent on the conquest of Sicily, carried his victorious arms 
to the South. But Alaric did not conquer Sicily. Seylla 
and Charybdis played tricks with the van of the expedition; 
and Alaric himself died prematurely at the little town of 
Consentia, or Cosenza, under the Calabrian hills. What hap- 
cag then? His barbarian followers resolved he should 

ave a tomb that the stranger should never rifle; they turned 
aside the course of the stream that runs by Cosenza; in the 
empty channel they dug a mighty sepulchre for him, which 
was made sumptuous by the splendor and riches that Rome 
had yielded; then they turned the waters back into their 
ordinary bed; and the grave of Alaric, packed with the spoils 
of Rome, has remained hidden until this day. 

And now we began to perceive what the divine one meant. 
There was fire, inspiration, enthusiasm in her eye; only a 
“~ mind could have conceived such a heroic undertaking. 

or what those savage hordes from Scythia could accomplish 
by means of their rude implements was surely easily pos- 
sible to the skill of the modern engineer; and what more 
simple than to divert the current of this small river, to ex- 
plore its bed in the neighborhood of Cosenza, to discover 
the secret sepulchre, and bring its invaluable treasures to the 
light? No mere lust of gold, but the generous ardor of 
antiquarian research, would govern and stimulate the new 
Argonauts. We should behold the gems and jewels with 
which the Mistress of the World adorned herself, at the time 
when her unbounded luxury and magnificence and display 
brought down upon her the swarming multitudes from the 
Elbe and the Danube. And the means?—as clear as daylight! 
A promise of 50 per cent. of the treasure-trove—a concession 
from the Italian government—something to secure the good- 
will of the corporation of Coseiza—and there remained but 
to decide which museums should chiefly benefit, and which 
publisher should have the issuing of the two large octavo 
volumes, 

Now all this was very well; and we were so led away by 
Sappho’s zeal and eloquence that some of us may have been 
seriously thinking about taking shares in the Neo-Argonautic 

* Begun in Hanprr’s Bazan No. 27. 
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Company Omg. when unfortunately an interruption oc- 
curred, There was another visitor; and it was the Major. 
The moment that Sap caught sight of her enemy, she 
ceased her harangue; rose to her feet; caught her muff 
to her; briefly -by to one or two near her; and then 
crossed the room to bid farewell to her hostess, who had gone 
to receive the new-comer. The po was as de ras 
ever. He advanced smiling, bland. rubicund; he shook hands 
with Mrs. Threepenny-bit; and when Sappho cut him dead— 
passing him by with an angry majesty, not to say with a half- 
audible snort of rage and contempt—he only stared at her, 
and observed : 

** Dotty old thing!” 

What the phrase meant was a puzzle to most of us; but it 
was an inadvertent remark; it was quite certain he did not 
— Sappho to overhear; and probably she did not over- 


r. 
Wolfenberg was not present on this occasion; but he came 
to dinner in the evening; and listened with a grave attention 
to what Mrs. Threepenny-bit had to tell him of her visitors 
of the aftervoon. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she went on (knowing what would 
please him best of all), ‘I have never seen Amélie look bet- 
ter, or appear to be in livelier spirits. It was quite like old 
times—when she used to be the life and soul of our corner 
of the saloon; do you remember that dear, snug, cozy table 
—with the brilliant lights—and Amélie’s eyes fashing with 
laughter and merriment? You should have seen how 
proud and glad her mother was to-day; for once that worn 
aud anxious look seemed to have left her face. Even the 
Russian,” continued this small woman, in her determination 
to paint a roseate picture, ‘‘ bestirred himself a liitle, and 
was a complaisant. You know what I have always 
thought of him, and of his indolent air—as if he expected 
you to go up to him and entertain him. But this time he 
really condescended to be amiable; I heard him talking to 
the Major about the Nice steeplechases; and he gave us a 
most interesting description of the etiquette of a Court Ball 
at Vienna—the Archduchess Maria Theresa and the Em- 
peror—the diplomatic corps—the presentations—all very 
grand. Oh, yes, it was quite cheerful to see Amélie looking 
so well, and among such bappy surroundings.” 

He did not answer at the moment. But later on in the 
evening, when the women folk had gone up stairs to the 
drawing-room, he said, in a somewhat sombre fashion: 

“I wish I could trust all that about Amélie. But I am 
not sure. She has been so altered of late—and so strange. 
I am beginning to think that she suspects there was some- 
thing wrong about those diamonds.” 

He was staring into the fire—his eyes full of a deep con- 
cern. 

** You never can tell,” he said, presently. ‘‘ Thete is no 
thing she is not capable of, if she is spurred on to it by ber 
pride. Her high spirits of this afternoon: all that may have 
been bravado, display: she may have been watching each 
one of you, to discover what you knew, or surmised. I may 
be mistaken, of course. [hope Iam. The whole situation 
is so critical that one becomes apprehensive—perbaps un- 
duly alarmed—” 

, And then again he continued, after some seconds of si- 
ence : 

‘IT did not tell you of a most unfortunate accident that 
happened when Hitrovo and I went round to Glimmer’s on 
the day of his arrival. I took the diamonds with we. 
Naturally—they had been in my possession al] the way from 
Nice—it never occurred to me to hand them over to him. 
Nor would it have mattered, either, but for this unlucky 
accideht: as he and I were going up stairs to the sitting- 
room, Amélie chanced to be coming down; and we met on 
the landing. I shall never forget the curious, startled look 
that came into her eyes when she noticed that I was carry- 
ing the casket. You see, it ought to have been in Hitrovo’s 
charge; 1 had forgotten that. But she said nothing; and in 
an instant her face was inscrutable: she has a wonderful 
gift that way, when there is need. And yet, if she suspects 
that there may have been something wrong—something she 
dare not ask about—something, too, that she may counect 
with the absence of any message from Hitrovo when she 
arrived in London—consider what a terrible position for a 
girlto bein. If she has even the remotest doubt about the 
character of the man she has given her life to, think what 
that myst be to her in an enforced silence: she durst not 
confide in any one; her pride would not allow her to ask—” 
_ Then he seemed to try to shake off these gloomy forebod- 
ings. 

**No, no,” he said; ‘I exaggerate. Mere morbid alarm. 
Everything must come out all right—because—because— 
well, if she did suspect that there was something wrong 
about the diamonds, and if she guessed that I brought them 
back from Nice, she would naturally come to me, and I 
should tell her the whole story, and show her there was 
nothing in it—nothing, that is, beyond a certain carelessness 
and indiscretion. That is the worst that could happen; and 
what is that but a trifle? Only—only, I wish Colonel Du- 
maresq were here.” 

**Colone] Dumaresq?” 

‘* Amélie’s uncle,” he said, with some returning confidence, 
‘*Mrs. Dumaresq telegraphed to him to come over when she 
thought I was in Paris; and they appear to be expecting 
him almost hourly. Yes, that will be a great relief. That 
will be infinitely better. For, of course, 1 cannot advise 
about monetary matters; and Hitrovo is inelined to be a little 
urgent—wanting a definite understanding at once. That is 
clearly a family affair, an outsider like myself could hardly 
accept the responsibility of advising Mrs. Dumaresq; my 
share has been limited to bringing Hitrovo along from 
Vienna—” 

“And in saving him from having a very ugly charge 
preferred against him—” 

*‘Oh, no; no, no,” he interposed, with some anxiety. ‘‘ As 
I say, that was a mere piece of thougltlessness, The care- 
less fellow that he is! ut, on the other hand, if he shows 
himself sensible of the value of the prize he has won—if he 
does his best to make Amélie’s life happy—we may well 
overlook small points.” 

On this same evening a very pretty ceremony took place. 
When Wolfenberg went up stairs to the drawing-room he 
carried with him a parcel he had left in the hall; and sittin 
down by a small table on which was a lamp, he proceede 
to undo the wrapper. 

“This is my sketch of you, Miss eyes f and I want you 
to tell me how you like the frame,” he lo 

But it was in the finished drawing, not in the frame, that 
we all of us were interested; and when the full light of the 
lamp fell on this portrait of the Baby, it seemed to us that 
Mr. Julian Verrinder was a very fortunate young man in- 
deed. A portrait, yes; but something other and stranger; 

(Continued on page 1089, Supplement.) 








1 HEALTHFUL SKIN. 


N this pe riod of high y ce veloped 
physical culture every woman 
is interested in preserving what is 
one of the greatest charms of her 


sex. a healthful skin, free from 
blemish, whether blonde or brune, 
clear and, let us add, natural. Vol 


umes have been written on the sub 


ject The care of the complex to eal . 

ion” seems to have proved an ex- Fig. 1— - von ELDFR 
haustless theme, judging by the LY LADY. 
manner in which even the para- For description see pattern- 


> i sheet Supplement, 
graphists” treat it; yet 


there is. we believe, a 
branch of the subject 
which deserves far more 
attention than it has re 
ceived, although all the 
land over the best of our 
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physicians testify to its impor 
tance This is the treatment of 
a special form of eczema or acne 
which, on the best authority, is 
sak to be one of the most preva 
lent torments in rooms 
and“ my lady's boudoir.” Many 
society women of the day have 
secluded themselves for weeks 
while undergoing treatment for this annoyance, and it may 
safely be said that hundreds of girls and women who cannot 
afford what is always an expensive ‘‘ cure” would be thankful 
for certain suggestions on the subject. But asa preliminary 
it should be that wherever a mere physician 
can be consulted, amateur doctoring is unadvisable 

Not here have we space to go into the full details which 
are important to know as to the formation of the skin, and 
its wonderful relation to every organ of the body. That it 
is the index of one’s physical condition proves that it deserves 
the best of care, and perhaps the words of a famous French 
specialist sum up its value. ‘‘ The skin,” he observed, in lec 
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turing, ‘‘is,to my mind, actually endowed with an organ of 
sense.” Certainly it carries on a wonderful function of its 
own, revealing with unerring truth precisely what is going 
ov in the body it shelters. Three layers constitute the skin 
in its normal state—the first, the cuticle, epidermis, 
or scarfskin, not specially sensitive unless diseased; 
beneath this a layer of soft ‘matter; still lower, the 
sensitive layer, which, were it bared or even touched 
roughly, would be painful, in spite of the fact that 
it works day and night, and is the guide to those out- 
er coverings, recording, as we have said above, how 
Nature is performing her work, or how she is being 
treated. 

What is known as acne is the most prevalent form 
of skin trouble. It makes its appearance perhaps on 
the forehead or chin; then may spread, disfiguring 
the entire face. This is an eruption in which the 
pustule generally shows a blackish centre, and is ac- 
companied by more or less inflammation. In its 
earliest stages the best treatment is to remove the 
‘blackhead” by a gentle pressure of the fingers, 
although some foreign specialists use a fine needle. 
Bathe the face after this with water in which a 
amall piece of quilla bark has been steeped; and if 
this is unavailable, 1 dram of borax to 4 ounces 
of water makes a good lotion. Take magnesia in 
smal! doses before breakfast, and, above all things, 
keep clean and take exercise. We shall refer later 
to the methods to be used in bathing. Let the diet 
be nourishing but simple, and under no circum- 
stances use stimulants of any description—except 
in the case of thin blood, a light claret or white 
wine may be sparingly taken; but where the tem- 
perament is weak, a good tonic can be p , ob- 
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viating all necessity of the 
kind. If there has been 
“high living,” which is nota- 
bly productive of a certain 
acne or eczema, avoid soap 
on the face. Try warm appli- 
cations of slippery-elm, or a 
thin oat gruel, while sulphur 
can be moderately taken, a lit- 
tle salts daily, and outwardly 
—but this under advice— 
bichloride of mercury. Lem- 
on-juice is sometimes useful, 
while in all and every case the 

diet is specially to be 
combed. It may safe- 
ly be said that the girl or 
woman of fashion, with 
her late hours and Jux- 
urious. diet, only pre- 
serves her velvety skin 
by reason of her physical 
culture, her exquisite 
care of her person, her 
present fondness for out- 
of-door life. Added to 
all this, social queens of 
the day generally have a 
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chef who understands the 
sequence of courses, and 
mingles in his menu 
what assimilates in the 
yrocess of digestion. 
3ut to one home wherein 
the kitchen is ruled by a 
chef, there are a thousand, 
we will venture to say, 
which have an ignorant 
cook or a maid-of-all 
work, and growing girls 
are allowed to make a 
feast of pie and cake one 
day and a famine of ill 
feelings the next. The 
diet to be prescribed for 
the skin affections we 
are considering is so sim- 
ple as to be within the 
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TRIMMING. reach of all No pork, 
For description see pattern-sheet bacon, liver, or fried fish 
Supplement, is allowable ; no pie,cake, 


or sweets of any kind; 
but instead, fresh meats, broiled, baked, or roasted; green 
salads as freely as possible, dressed only with vinegar, oil, 
pepper, and salt; vegetables in moderation; baked apples, 
oatmeal once or twice a week, and weak tea and coffee. The 
method of using milk—known to be one of the most nourish- 
ing articles of diet—is now understood as never before, since 
in hospital and private practice physicians have found its 
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ing, and use the flesh-brush over the body; or, if you can- 
not procure one, adopt a method suggest to me by an old 
countrywoman. Take the foot of a stocking, ‘‘ glove” 
your hand with it, and rub quiekly. The same article is 
useful in bathing. Avoid all soap on the face, and in eczema 
use no water on it, but in preference some diluted glycerine 
or a very little vaseline, vinie off with a soft linen or cha- 
mois. ps highly perfumed must not be used. The pure 
castile is perhaps the best. Keep the hair so well brushed 
that the scalp will not need too frequent shampooing. Where 
there is an itching sensation, a touch of saleratus and water 
is helpful, and in all cases remember to let the face alone as 
much as possible, 

One word in conclusion. If a corset is indispensable to 
your comfort, wear it very loose, especially when exercising ; 
and if your case is obstinate, by all means consult a physi- 
cian. Lucy C. LILuiEr. 


AN AFTERNOON WALK. 


eo first snow-storm, blowing down from the northern- 
most coasts of the continent with sudden violence, while 
yet many leaves are on the trees and many blossoms on the 
stem, is always a new revelation of beauty. All day it lifts 
up its voice and cries, it howls and roars.and raves, and the 
slant lines drive over field and river, and the elusive veils of 
flakes eddy and whirl and dazzle and disappear, and the 
world grows vague and ghastly with a chil) of death upon 
it, and we become filled with the storm’s electricity, and so 
with unrest; we admire the great force at its wild play, yet 
have a foreboding that it may never clear; and we remember 
terrible tales of drifts where the Scotch shepherds perish 
trying to save their flocks, of the great St. Bernard dogs at 
the hospice of the Carthusian monks, with whom long train- 
ing has made it an instinct to save, and we think of belated 
travellers without a guiding light, of wolves in the deep 
forests, of the Western blizzards, and of the assassinating 
storms in our great cities, and are just plunging into despair, 
as if the whole world were in its shroud, when one by one 
the flakes have grown loose and large, and seem to hesitate 
whether it is best to fall or not, as if they were about to 
cease; a glow has irradiated the west, lanes of light have 
cleared through the thick air all the way to the upper clouds, 
piled in surly purple and sweeping away to sea, the wind is 
gone, the snow has ceased, and light at heart as the swarm 
of tiny black and white woodpeckers, we call for our storm- 
cloaks and long boots and leggings, and forthwith plunge 
out into the drifts, the collie caracoling along beside us with 
his ruff and his plumy tail in full sweep, and make for the 










Fur-LINED Morntrne Gown 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Princessk Dress or CLOTH AND PLAID VELVET 
For pattern and description see No. 1X. on pattern-sheet 





efficacy even a8 a tonic. Drink no 
milk at meals; but half an hour be- 
fore take a cupfui which has been 
warmed, not boiled, eating nothing 
with it. On retiring it should be 
thus employed. It acts well on the 
nerves in almost every case, and 
strengthens the stomach, while it 
has a direct influence upon the skin 

We come next to that important 
branch of our subject, the use of 
soap and water. Only general rules 
can be laid down, but some of these 
apply to every case. Cleanliness is 
necessary; but as the soaps and wa- 
ter used are powerful agents for or 
against a cure, remember that the 
condition of the system must be con 
sidered and regularity observed al 
ways. In cases of acne, take a tepid 
sponge-bath on retiring, being care- 
ful to avoid cold Dry the skin 
quickly and thoroughly with warm 
towels. Do not rub the face; use a 
soft cloth or fine flannel for it, and 
see that the feet are warm when in 
bed. Bathe the face lightly with 
moderately cold water in the morn 





AFTERNOON APRON. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 1.—Ciora Tator Gown. 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—SeaL-skin Cape anv Hart. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Supplement. 


north side of the nearest woods. In 
what a world of wonder are we sud- 
denly rapt! Here on the outskirts 
is a wild apple-tree, whose long and 
late-clinging leaves are still sea- 
green; but each leaf has turned its 
back to the wind, and carries a little 
mound of soft snow, so that it looks 
as if it grew in Aladdin's garden of 
jewels and it were a tree of silver 
olives. And now we are deeper in 
the wood, and are in a peirified 
forest, a whole forest of white mad- 
repore, branches and twigs of the 
fan-coral, as if we were walking in 
the plaisances of Gulnare of the sea; 
here we come upon vast hemlocks, 
rising white and awful as the proph 
et-shade that Saul invoked; here the 
young birches have prostrated them 
selves like sheeted penitents; and 
here the way is walled by a screen 
of the wild smilax vine with snow 
encrusted intricacies of stem and 
spray that make it beautiful as the 
sculptured reredos of some spotless 
marble cathedral shrine. And,the 
sunset reddens sbout us, giving 
sense of life and joy to all the still 
whiteness; we are filled with new 
life and the vigor of the crisp air; 
we go on from. shrine to grotto, and 
through long avenues of icy Gothic 





LirrLe Boy's Cap. 


For pattern and description see No. V. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement 





Cuiip’s Cap 
For pattern and description see No. VI. om 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





arches, glooming in a ghostly twilight; and 





when we come out into the open world again 
Jupiter is shining like a spirit in the violet 
depths of the far air, and we are pitying the 
hapless lot of those in snowless latitudes 
who bave no such revelation, not even when 
the moonlight sweeps over the creamy bos 
oms of the Cape-jasmine along the shores of 
Southern bayous in their tangle of bloom 
and fragrance 
MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

hae been wee fo er fifty years by millions of 
mothers fo } while teething, with perfect 
en * Ite { he gums, allaye 
" } he beet remedy | 

S ery pa h 
“ l we 4 


FALSE ECONOMY 


Ie practised y poople who buy inferior articles of 
food becanse cheaper than standard goods Infests 
are « ed to the best food obtainable It je a fact | 
that the G Borde Ragle Brand Condensed 
Milk the best Infant food. Your grocer and drug 
gist ‘ 


STOUT PEOPLE 


ity. Bouk of references free.—{ Adv. } 


DORFLINGER'S a AN CUT GLASS | 


s showr every requis the table, and in bean- 
tiful pleces for Wedding and ito liday Gift. Genuine 
eces le-mark l . Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York | 
Coanstt's Bexzom Cosemerio Soar Highly rec- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


] 
vended for the complexion and ekin,—[ Ade.) | 
i 
| 


W. Baxer & Co's 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 


Cocoa mixed with Starch, 


ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup lt delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 


as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


NO MORE BALD HEADS, 
THIN OR GRAY HAIR. 


Use Loftie’s Hair Restorative. Is 
recommended by the best Chemists 
and Physicians of Central New York, 
Chemists ench as Prof. J. J. Brown, 
Prof. Englehart, Physicians euch as 
Dr. A. Mercer, Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Muam- 
ford, and hundreds of others : 

Salvatoriam is an infallible remedy 
for restoring Gray Hair. Thirty. 


oe 





Ageiis wanted. 


HENRY LOFTIE & SON, 


Syracuse, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


NE UMP Tl 





18th EH HUMA for N (or HAT 


Why it Ee Ht Tarne Grey, N bi Remedy. 
hy Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lowa & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book." — 4 thenawm 
For free informa- 


CONSUMPTION. tion regarding a 


new treatment and absolute care for Consumption 
and all Lang and Throat Dieeases and Catarrh, send 


your address to A, TATTERSALL & co., | 


607 Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Minn. 


ove eves, one DC, THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











HARPER’S BAZAR 





\ cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 

Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR 
An Ideal Complexion Scap. 


For sale by all Drugand Fancy Gods Dea areort 


unable to procure this Wondcetor a 
cents in stamps and receive a cake b hg 


JAS.S. KIRK &Co., Chicago. 


SPECTA Shandon Bells Waltz (the 
Roctety Waltri sent FREE to an _ 
wrappers of Shandon Bells 


Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms, 


*“CARBONITE”’ coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL, 
NO GA 


Rurns Anywhere 


WITHOUT CHIMNEY 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 

FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 


For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 
Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 


Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where | 


heat is desired. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET 


SoLp BY THE HovusEFURNISHING AND Stove TRADE. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


STEINWAY - 








The Standard Pianos of the World! 


five yeurs’ experience in sale and 
manufactures of Human Hair Goods 
enables us to compound the beat | 
remedies ever offered to the public 
You make no mistake in giving 
them a trial. Have your druggiet 
order them for you,or remit $1.00. We 
will seud them to you by express, 





The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, Kew York. 


lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 


days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LiL 


NO 





iF so 





ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 

| it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
| cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
| aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 


| duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the | 


| stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
| its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 





| $1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on band will procure it 
nromptly for anv one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©O., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


1784. 1892. Jn very 
Variety. 











 Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 

OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 

| Seld by all Respectable Dealers throughout 

the Country. 

THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR CHE 


FISSHER 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


_ Sth Ave., cor. 16th St., N -¥. 


~ SRetARTSHORNS suit 
of imitations, 











“A CENT + 
REE aan 


4 iemelatgene We 
. 
Borsa li. “Crown” "Plazes and Organs (istals 





TRIAL 1S NECESSARY 


a mere examination suffices to prove the superi- 
ority of Hartman Flexible Steel Wire Mats. 
Ask your dealer for one 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falis, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 
Chicago ; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Adlanta,Ga. Catalogue and 

testimonials mailed — 
Our Mats have 


racs tag attached stamped “’ Hartman.” 


CATARRH 


SORE NOSE 
OR 
COLD INTHE HEAD § 


RY ERIE 





HALL’S 


CATARRH REMEDY.JE RIE 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF——POSITIVE CURE or money 
refunded. Always specify “ ERIE” 
PLEASANT, HARMLESS, CONVENIENT. 

60 Cents by Mail or at Druggists. Sample for 5 Cents in Stamps. 
E. P. HALL, “* ERIE, PA. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


NOT A LIQUID. 


50 CENTS. 
The Original and Only 


CENUINE. 
Look out for Frauds. 


—Take no other. 
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commend it to all, and have made it the most popular | 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and | 





(Redfern 


mane 
FU R S, 


Winter 
MODELS. 


GOWNS, 
Coats, 


and from the 
Londen and 
Paris Houses 


Ombra 
Velvet 
Wraps. 


CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
| personal management of Mr. RED- 
| FERN, of New. York and Paris, has 


been opened. 
“210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


ye ONE-THIRD Lake 

















i] *LABLACHE*> =f 
‘|RACE POWDER: 
He =B. LEVY. mass 5 








sT 


From the charming little C a in the 
CRYSTAL SLIPP 
Boston one, Oct. 4, 1888, 
Ben Levy, Exq., 34 Wee! St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, ond I must 
ceriainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have u it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely vours 
MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
pertess toilet preparation in use, It purifies and 
veautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 @cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 





Lap vin 
ear 3 My 


acts generally on the . liver, and 
Pees laxative. “This drink is made from 
is prepared for use as ensily as ten. Is is called 


LANE’SI BAEDIGINE 


Family’ Wedie ats bb commer, Mention Har; 
and address §=©ORATOR F. WOODWARD, Le Kor, N. ¥. 


RRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
Kee pe 


THEN NORE TEL BrIesT AN? 









HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
Rochere Herbal Embrocation. 


mote ae Proprictom, We Eowann, & Sox 
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HALL 


FURS 
FUR GARIIENTS. 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
A SELECT AND EXTENSIVE LINE OF 


FUR CARMENTS 
AND FURS 


of Every Description, 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SEALSKIN GARMENTS, FUR CAPES, FUR NECK 
SCARFS, FUR TRIMMINGS, CAPS AND HATS, 
BOAS, MUFFS, COLLARS, GLOVES, AND SLEIGH 
ROBES, COACHMEN'’S CAPES, AND FUR RUGS 
FOR HALLS AND PARLORS, 


LADIES’ CLOTH COATS, 
PLAIN AND TRIMMED 
SEALSKIN. 


Reefers ory oS ee $135.00 3 worth $17 is 
Walking Coats 135.00; 175 
Box Coats 150.00; 215 
Sacques * 150.00; * 225 
Newmarkets ...... 200.00; 275 


FUR CAPES, 
CLOSING OUT REGARDLESS OF COST. 
Astrakhan.. $10.90 -00; worth $15 


Cape Seal..........--. 16 
Alaska Gable........:..0-008 30.00; a “ 
Mink.. 30.00; . rt) 
Marten........ 10.00; ’ 18 
Persian Lamb. 18.00; a 2 
Monkey.......---+-. cesceeee 25.003 ] 
Krimmer..... Geenatbeeeiande 24 
Sealskin bec . . 380,00; 45 
Beaver ... 22.00; 32 


: 2.0 . 
Reefer C: apes, fancy F ur facings . 815 to 835 
BOX CAPES. 


French Seal $19. +4 worth - 


Astrakhan 20.0 

Wool Seal... 15:00; + 
SEE cceveceesses 50.00; 65 
ers 85.00 110 
Krimmer 20.00 27 

FUR MILITARY CAPES, 

Miak .... 2.0. . 8150. r+, worth $200 
Seal Military. 75.00; 115 
Alaska Sabie. 55.00; 

Wool Seal 25.00; 

Monkey. 30.00; “) 
Cape Seal : 20.00; “ 35 
FUR NECK SCAKFS, 

SPECIAL. 

A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT 

500 Dark Mink Fur Neck Scarfs, well worth $10. .93 
Astrakhan..... $3.50; worth $6 
Alaska Sable 5.00; > 8 
Mink 3.00; 10 
Sealskin 10.00; 18 
Krimmer 3.253 6 
Raccvon . 2.503 a 6 
Water Mink 3.50; 5 
liudson Bay Sable 10.00; ° 16 
Stone Marten 7.00; ss 12 
Bear Boas 25.00; a Bis) 

FUR MUPFFS. 
Seal 88.00; worth $15 
Wuoel Seal 3.00; = | 
Beaver 4.00; 
Moukey 4.00; 8 
Alieka Sable 7.00; . 4 
Astrukhan 3.00; 5 
Canadian Seal 4.00 8 
liud«m Buy Sable 10.00 19 
Stewe Marien 9.00; 16 
Mink 7.00; 4 
Krimmer 3.75; 7 
TAILOR MADE 
CLOTH JACKETS, 

Far trimmed and pluin, in the most stylish shades and 
finest fur trimmings, lapped seams, satin lined 
Tan English Top Coats. $8.75 ‘ 3 wor rth $12 
Cheviot Jackets 6.50; 10 
Diagonal Jackets, lined 12.00; 16 
Russian Coats . 8.50; » 13 
Melton Top Coats . 18.503 % 2 
Cheviot Jackets, fur trimmed... 15.00; “ 22 
Diagonal, satin lined - 20.00; 2s 
Fine Broadcloth... -- 329.503 * 16 
Tight Fitting Coats, trimmed... 17.50; * 22 


SIZES IN STOCK FROM 32 TO 48 BUST MEAS- | 


URES IN ALL GARMENTS. 


NO CHARGE FOR ALTERING CLOAKS, FUR 


GARMENTS, OR FUR CAPES. 

FUR TRIMMINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETY 
BEST VALUES EVER OFFERED IN 
SEALSKIN CAPS AND HATS 
FOR LADIES AND GENTS, 
worth $25, $20, $15, $12, at $15, $10, $8, $6. 
CANADA SEAL CAPS 
FOR MEN, worth $4, now $2. FOR BOYS, worth $2, 
now $1. 

SEALSKIN GLOVES. 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ FUR GLOVES, 
worth $15, $12, $9, $5, at $9, ST, #5, $3. 
SLEIGHING ROBES, 

FUR CARRIAGE ROBES, $3 UP. 

PLUSH CARRIAGE ROBES, $2 UF P. 
ELEGANT IMITATION BLACK ‘AND WHITE 
BEAR CARRIAGE ROBES, #6 UP. 
ELEGANT FUR CARRIAGE ROBES IN GRAY, 
WHITE, AND BROWN COLORS. #4 UP. 
FUR COL LARS AND MU canon TO $10. 

COACHMEN’S CAPES, $6 [ 
COACHMEN'’S FUR OVEKL OATS, “00 UP. 
FUR HOUSE MATS, 

PL = OR MOUNTED, WITH RAISED HEADS, 
, NATURAL AS LIFE, FROM #2 TO $15. 
ORDERS | MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
AREFUL ATTENTION 
c®” Special ans Prices in Every Department. “es 


WW. EL. HALL, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
261 and 263 Greenwich St., New York, 
between Park Place and Murray St., 
one block from 
Barelay and Chambers Street ferries, and 
one biock from Park Place, Warren, and Barclay 
Street stations of elevated road, 
and three blocks from Brooklyn Bridge. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


' HARPER’S BAZAR 


: |O Hark, 


QO Hear 


How thin and clear, 
And thini-er, clearer, farther going, 
Now faint and far 
From cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
—TENNYSON. 


No other music steals 
senses with the fine tinkling, ting- 
ling harmony that floats outward 
from the /atlard Gloria Interchange- 
able Music Box. This rare, de- 
lightful instrument has won a fa- 
vored position among all 
instruments. It is modernized 
meet the demand for fine 
pathetic expression. 


into your 


and sym- 


It will last a generation, and needs no 
“*tuning,” but always ready with 
any selection you choose. 
Send for book. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York. 


is 





HOOK GLOViS 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OY 


IMITATIONS! 














‘THE NEW YoRK SCHOOL OF * 
PPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


Offers pinnae instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
DerarTMENT. Catalogue free. For further information 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 





automatic | 
to | 


apply to Miss Eien J. Ponn, Sec’y, 200 W.23d St.,N.Y. 


RIDLEYS' 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


JEWELRY. 


We are displaying a very hand- 
some selection of Gold and Silver 
Watches. 


Diamond Jewelry, all Description, 


GOLD RINGS, 
CHAINS, LOCKETS. 


Bracelets, Necklaces, Thim- 
bles, Cuff Buttons, Lace Pins 
and Brooches, Opera Glasses, 
Gold Eye Glasses and Spec- 
tacles. 


FANS AND HAIR ORNAMENTS. 


You will be able to save con- 
siderable from regular jewelry- 
store prices. 








Goods reserved until Christ- 
mas if desired. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
809 to 824 Grand St,, N.Y. 


eee 
O fo 
“onstable Ks Co 


LYONS SILKS, 








| New importations for Evening and Dinner 
Dress. Brocaded and Satin Effects, Colored 
Satins, Moire Antique, Rayé, Glacé, and Cam- 
eleon. White Satin, Faille, Veloutine, Vrille, 
and Nicoise, for Wedding Gowns. laffetas 
| and Surah Ecossais, Grenadine, Gaze, Plisse 
| Crepe, for Evening and Ball Dresses, 


LYONS VELVETS, 


and Glace. New assortments received 
by last steamer. 


Plain 





> 
Droadovauy AS 19th bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MENDING TISSUE 


Repairs clothing better than needie aud thread ; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton, and Woolev, Kid Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, etc., all colors. Sample yard, 10c. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., P’ rovidence, | R. RI 


The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled, 


Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York, 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents, 





FAY 


by ty em 


USE NONE 


Caution. — None Gencine but those bearing the word « FRANCE» and the signature CH. PAY. 














 CPavenelte: 


ENT PROCESS ARE STAMPED AS ABOVE FOR PURPOSES OF IDENTIFICATION. 
NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 





UMBRELLAS. 


Our Holiday Exhibit of 
Umbrellas is specially wor- 
thy of attention. It con- 
tains many Novelties for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, in 
the latest and most ap- 
proved materials, which 
cannot be duplicated. 

The Mounting is on unique 
handles, the latest produc- 
tions from Paris, London, 
Dresden, and Vienna, such 
as Smoked Ivory, Horn and 
Silver, Ivory and Silver, 
Agate and Silver, Dresden 
China, China and Silver 
Buck Horn and Silver, an 
English Natural Woods, 
plain and silvered. 

The prices range from 
$3.00 to $16.00 each. 

Our regular line of Staple 
Umbrellas from $1.00 to 
$6.50 each is complete; it 
includes one lot of steel rod 
Close Rollers, with fine 
Natural Fir Sticks, 26 
inches, at $4.50 each; 
worth $6.00. 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York, 








Registered Trade Mark. 


EMBROIDERED 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


We have just placed on sale about 200 
dozen ladies’ embroidered Handkerchiefs 
at the following special prices : 

One lot at 25c. each, 
formerly sold for 50c. 
One lot at 50c. each, 
formerly sold for 75c., 
One lot at 75c. each, 

for me rly sold for $1.00, $1.25, &: $1.50. 

One lot at $1.00 each, 
formerly sold for $ 1.50 & $2.00. 

These are for the most part hand em- 

broidered, and are warranted pure linen. 


$1.00, & $1.25. 


| JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Liebig Company’ s= 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


runesT BEEF TEA cnearesr 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 


~PARTED BANG” 








the m’fr 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





LIGHT AND HEAVY CLOAKINGS ARE STAMPED 
‘CRAVENETTE " EVERY YARD ON THE BACK 
ROUGH AND SMOOTH SERGES AND ALL DRESS 
MATERIALS ARE STAMPED CRAVENETTE” 

EVERY 5 YARDS ON THE SELVEDGE. 
ALL GOODS WATERPROOFED BY OUR PAT- 
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ISS CAMILLA AVERY, Sonth Bend, Ind., Box 
30, pays $18 a week to ladies for writing, etc., 
at home. ot hems, Reply with stamped envelope. 


SHOPPIN¢ 


erences. Sire: A. BOND. 


and) bnsiness of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 
, Without charge. Circular 
58 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 





HADN'T BEEN OUT ALL DAY 
MAID PLEASE. MA'AM, MAY | HAVE THIS APTERNOON OFF 7" 
MISTRESS Wuy, ANNI®, YOU WERKE OUT ALL LAST EVENING.” 
MAID. “ Yes, MA’am; I KNOW IT, MA‘AM; BUT THAT WAS YESTERDAY. MA'AM.” 


FEATS OF STRENGTH. 


I saw a woman ca un iron bar weighing five hundred pounds a 
listance of seventy-five feet last nig eaid Hicks 
Pol!" ealid Mawsor I eaw a fragile litthe woman stop a two-ton 
horse-car on Broadway this morning jast by holding up her forefinger.” 
<Qpewees 
Now, Johuny, suppose th lock should strike sixteen, what time 
would itl 
That would depend 
“On what 
“On what time it was when the clock struck sixteen.” 


a 





“1 cannot say whether 
hae reached the years of di 


you 


can marry my daughter, Mr. Jinx, until she 


scretion 


‘Poh !" retorted Jinx. ‘‘ Who wants to marry a woman of sixty 7?” 
—-—— <> ——_. 
“Say!” he said, breathlessly rushing into his lawyer's office. “I 
want to have a neighbor of mine indicted. He has invented a velocipede 


for boys with music-boxes in the hubs of the wheels 


enough? 


Ain't that grounds 


—— 
“It's a good thing we cin't see ourselves as others see us,” sald Maw- 
Bon, 
‘That's so,” sald Witherup, complacently. ‘ How conceited I'd be if 
we cer y 
ruld penises 


* Well, Rastus, are you used to being rich yet 7" 
‘Nor, sah. Kaio't git used to dt, «ah. Lord bless yer, I went ont into 


mah own hen-coop larst night an’ stole one 0’ mah own chickens, sab.” 





A WARNING 


HE. “Ie You WERE NOT 80 TALL, I'D PROPOSE TO 
you.” 


SHE “IF you Div, YoU D ste NOW sHoRT I COULD BE.” 


VISITING 


POSE YOU WILL 





BISHOP 
HAS BEEN DAMAGED BY 


— 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


“Oh dear! Do you think my 
hoys will ever give up smoking 
~ -eneal sighed Mrs. Wins- 
ow 

I endeavored to reassure her. 
I thought, in all probability, they 
might eventually. Certainly the 
wisdom of riper years would ren- 
der them less inclined 


“to take 
The little papered shams for 
flavor.” 


That is, if they lived long enongh 
—a saving clause which I discrect- 
ly kept to myself 

“I wish you would speak to 
them abont it,” she coutinued 
“ I've done everything I can. ° I've 
even offered to keep them in ci- 
gars if they would only fe. up 
those horrid cigarettes. But they 
don’t care for cigars.” 

To me this was a somewhat 
surprising statement. I knew 
they never refused mine. Per- 
haps they were too polite. 

“What kind of cigars?” I in- 
quired, with courteously veiled 
suspicion. 

“Oh, the best,” said Mra. Wins- 
low. “I asked Colonel War- 
rington about the brands, and he 
recommended one he called ‘In- 
vincibles.’ 1 would never ask my 
boys to smoke poor tobacco.” 

hastened to apologize, but 
suggested that to keep three boys 
supplied with “ Invincibles”’ 
would require an invincible bank 
account. 

“I know it; but I don’t mind 
the expense. Why won't you 
speak to them, and induce them 
to accept my offer? You know 
they think so much of what you 
say,” urged my hostess. 

was duly flattered. “I shall 
be delighted to do my best,” I re- 
plied. “And I must say I don't 
see how the boys could have re- 
fused so liberal a proposition. But 
I must be going now. Ah, I think 
that is Jack out on the lawn. I 
will stop and speak to him as I go 
by.” Then I said my adieus and 
left the parlor. 


“I see YOUR VANE 
THE storm. I sup 


HAVE TO HIRE AN EXPERT 


CLIMBER, SUCH AS WE READ OF IN THE NEWS- 


PAPERS, TO HAVE 


(fT REPAIRED 


A @ReaTt 


DEAL OF EXPENSE, | FEAR, FOR YOUR LITTLE 


PARISH. 


His FEAR. 


“Don't you think my new bon- 
net is a perfect poem, John 7” ask- 
ed the poet'* wife. 

“T'm afraid it’s several poems,” 
sighed John, as he thought of the 
bill 

* We are discussing a name for 
our new boy, Mr. Witherup,”’ said 
Mra. dnwiey *My husband sug- 
vests Walter, but somehow 
other he doesn't look like a Wal- 





ter. Don't you think so?” 
* No,” said Mr. Witherap. ‘He 
doesn't look like a Walter—more 


like a Simeon.” 
enemas 
“ Have yon good nurses for your 
babies 
“Very good. They spend eight 
hours at charch every Sanday.’ 
a 
Wrrereny “Tbear that 
cured your wife of insomnia.” 
Piaskineton. “ Yes, I did.” 
Wreeuexsy. “ How did you do 
o 


you 


in? 

Piankineton. “ Easy enongh 
Every time she got wakefal I 
bronght out a pair of tronsers 
that needed a baften, and she 
went right off to sleep.” 

peepee 

Pawonrasa “What are young 
Winthrop and his wife quarreling 
about eo bitterly 7” 

Peowenca. “Oh, about which 
of them loves the other the moet.” 
a 

* Kanter,” said Monther, at the 
clab, “candidly, vow, what ie your 
own opinion of your Hamlet 7” 

“1 Ganmwot say, me good fellow, 
since I have never-r-r had the 
playsore of seeing myself in that 
r-réle, although I have often play- 
ed it,” returned Ranter. 

quame@pesncases 

“Have I a rival?” asked the 
jealons caller as the clock struck 
eleven. 

“Yeu,” said Mande, wearily 
“You. have arrived, but yon do 
not seem to be provided with de- 
parture.” 


A GIRL I KNOW. 


1 love to call on her, because 
There is no chaperone about, 
And by her father’s patent scheme 
At ten o'clock the gas goes out. 


DE JONES, “MY POOR LITTLE MOTHER NEVER HAD ANY ADVANTAGES, 


Ty be 


Hi. 
Veer on. 


‘ 
‘ 





A NEGATIVE SANTA CLAUS, 
NO, THIS 18 NOT SANTA CLAUS MAKING HIS TOILET, 
BUT “BURGLAR MIKE” PREPARING FOR A HOUSE-BREAK- 
ING EXPEDITION ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


As J crossed the lawn I observed that Jack was just in the act of light- 
ing a cigarette. Although be has triumphantly passed hi« Freshman 
year at college, and consequently knows more about most things than I 
do, the boy and I are very good triends, and I felt no diffidence about ap- 
proaching him. Besides, |. saw an opening. ‘Hello, Jack! Lightin 
another coffin-nail,eh? Won't you throw it away and try a cigar 4 
said, genially. 

: ee with pleasure!” he exclaimed, eagerly, as he extended his 
rand, 

“Why do you smoke those things ?” I asked. 

“ Because they're cheap,” said Jack, ney. “Cigars play 
the deuce with one's allowance; and the Mater simply won't stand pipes. 
She hasn't been talking to you about us, hax she 7” he concluded, sharply. 

“She told me the offer she made to you.” 

** What offer?” 

“She suid that she had offered to keep you in cigars if you would give 
_—s cigarettes. And I think you are fovlish not to jump at the 

ce. 


Jack la . “What do you think she meant by that?” he asked. 

“She said she meant ‘ Invincibles.’” 

“Yea, | guess she did,” replied Jack; “for she told us boys that if 
we'd stop smoking cigarettes she'd give us each an elegant thirty-cent 
cigar every Saturday night!” danny Romane. 


TOPSY-TURVIED. 
“Women "—“ gentlemen "—these are both misnamed ; 
"Tis man that is the insgrument of woe ; 
And to assert it I am not ashamed— 
Woman's the man most gentile that I know. 





TF Ewet_ 
if. 


DEACON SLICK. “Not with our New 
BALANCE CHURCH STEEPLE. 
Bisuor t” 


ADJUSTABLE 
HOW DOES THAT SUIT YOU, 


TOLD TO THE CHILDREN. 
I hung my stocking o’er the chimney breast, 
And then, retiring, songht my daily rest, 
The morning showed me—bless your little souls— 
The rate had filled my stocking full of holes 





f é 
I iy ‘ 1ihy } ! 


PRIGGISM. re 
SHe ONLY KNEW 


ME WHEN SHE WAS TOO OLD TO BENEFIT BY Ir.” 


1036 

















